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Prise Winning York Imperials from Apple Pie Ridge, West Virginia 


One of the very best apples for export purposes is the York Imperial. The perfect 
samples shown in American Agriculturist’s frontispiece were grown in Berkeley county, 
W Va, on a spur of the Blue Ridge mountains, known as Apple Pie Ridge, in the 
famous orchards of John Miller. The trees are vigorous and hardy, responding quickly 
to fertilization, cultivation and spraying. 
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[2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


High Farming «« Fertiizers 


A REMARKABLE SPATEMENT..FROM THE BEST AUTHORITY. 


[FROM THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, MARCH 1, 1902.) 


It is an inspiration to all lovers of profitable agriculture 
to read the Mapes pamphlets. Professor Mapes has long 
exerted a powerful influence in behalf of better agriculture 
and more profitable farming in the middle and New England 
states, and also at the south. His annual pamphlets are 
always full of meat, ‘‘horse sense,’’ and the practical experi- 
ence of farmers, fruit growers, market gardeners and others 
who continue to use the Mapes manures year after year be- 
cause it pays them to do so. 

All this is an instance of the well known fact that the 
party or concern which persists in making only goods of the 
very highest grade will, in time, acquire a trade and repu- 
tation that nothing can break down. Acting on this plan, 
Professor Mapes has constantly utilized all the teachings of 
science and experience, in the preparation and use of the 
Mapes complete manures. Their basis is genuine pure 
Peruvian guano and pure animal bone, made soluble and 
available without objectionable acidity, and all the ammonia 
is fixed. There is no loss from exposure or in keeping. 





The remarkable results in yield, quality and profits obtained by those whe use the Mapes manures 
most liberally and imtelligently, are best set forth in the Mapes pamphlets for 1902, copies of which will be 
sent free te anyone who drops a lime to the Mapes Company, 143 Liberty street, New York, mentioning 
that you are a reader of American Agriculturist. These books set forth the method and results obtained 
by one truck farmer who paid $13,000 last year for the-Mapes high grade manures, another market gard- 
ener who bought $10,500 worth, and ethers whe have got rich by using these fertilizers for years. Fifteen 
prominent fruit growers each bought an average last year of $2200 worth of Mapes fruit mapures.. Some 
farmers complaim that these goods are high priced, and cannot be bought on as easy terms or long time as 
some other goods, but this is because Prof Mapes believes in putting the utmost value into his manures. 

Agent Tysen, who has sold two million dollars’ worth of Mapes manures in Florida during the past 
years, writes: 

“T have had thousands of complaints of every kind, from groceries down te cotton-seed hulls, but I 
do not ever remember of haying a complaint that the Mapes manures were not just what they claim to be. 


It is A great, pleasure to handle them.” 











That the Mapes Manures are worth what they sell for is 
abundantly demonstrated by the experience of thousands 
of satisfied farmers. Whether you use fertilizers or not, 
you will be benefited by reading the Mapes pamphlets, which 
are of genuine value as agricultural literature, apart from 
their purpose of advertising the Mapes manures. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., “veyron.” 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Fruit That Won First Barry Medal. 





In American Agriculturist, September 7, 
we called attention to the new Perfection 
currant. It 
was awarded 
the first Barry 
medal by the 
western New 
York horticul- 
tural college, 
and was orig- 
inated by C. G. 
Hooker, the 
well-known 
h orticulturist. 
The following 
description 
was furnished 
Mr Hooker by 
Prof s. A. 
Beach of the 
New York ex- 
periment sta- 
tion at Gene- 
Vv a. a. @ 
illustration 
was taken by 
Prof Beach 
and shows the 
natural’ sized 
fruit. 

Cuttings of 
the Perfection 
currant were 
furnished to 
the experi- 
ment. station, 
Geneva, in 1897 
for testing. 
Theplants 
have made a 
moderately 
strong growth. 
Although they have not yet reached full 
size or mature habit of.growth, they are 
very productive. In form of bush, health 
and vigor of foliage, the Perfection is in- 
termediate between its parents Fay and 
White Grape. The fruit is borne along the 
old wood, much like that of the White 
Grape. On the average the size of cluster 
and size of berry both exceed that of the 
Fay and so far as I know equal that of 
any variety which has yet been dissemi- 
nated. The fruit is usually uniformly large 
to the tip of the cluster. Its largest ber- 
ries are fully equal to the largest of the 
Comet. While on the average its fruit is 
not quite so large as that ‘of the Comet, 
its clusters average longer. The pulp is 
less seedy and considerably better in qual- 
ity. The stem of the cluster is free from 
berries near its attachment to the plant, 
thus making it easy to pick. The color is 
a good red, somewhat lighter than the Fay. 
In flavor and quality I consider it distinct- 
ly better than Fay or Cherry. In fact, I 
do not know of any other large currant in 
cultivation that is its equal in this respect. 
It ripens about with Fay and Cherry. Tak- 
ing all things into consideration I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it a most excellent 
variety for either home use or market. 

In response to W. L. T., a New York 
subscriber, American Agriculturist here 
tells how the Barry medal, presented to the 
originator of a new fruit of special merit, 
is awarded. At the annual meeting of the 
western New York horticultural society in 
1898, the late Patrick Barry, the well-known 
nurseryman and fruit expert, then presi- 
dent of that society, donated to the organ- 
be used annually to promote the objects of 
ization $2000, the interest of which was to 








PERFECTION CURRANT, 


natural size. 


For Week Ending March 8, 1902 


the society under the direction of its execu- 
tive committee. At a subsequent meeting 
the executive committee suggested that as 
a beginning the incqme from this fund 
should be devoted to prizes to the origina- 
tor or owner of any new fruit, ornamental 
trees, shrub, flowering plant or vegetable 
which was considéred worthy of it. The 
prize is a gold medal containing a relief 
portrait of Mr Barry on one side and suit- 
ably inscribed on the other. 

Any fruit, vegetable, etc, entered in com- 
petition for this medal must not have 
been previously disseminated before enter- 
ing the contest. No awards are made in 
less than three years after the entry is 
registered. Entries may be made at any 
time and the awards are made by a com- 
mittee after satisfactory tests have been 
made. Fruit, etc, may be disseminated 
after being entered. Specimens may be 
sent to experiment stations for _ testing, 
which is not considered dissemination. 
Although there have been several com- 
petitors for these medals. only two have 
been awarded, as mentioned in American 
Agriculturist recently. 





Corrected Names of Various Fruits. 





At one of the meetings of the western 
New York horticultural society at Roches- 
ter, Prof S. A. Beach of the New York 
experiment station stated in his report on 
the proper names of certain varieties, that 
many of them were much confused. Among 
the apples, he said that Spencer and Thorn- 
ton were identical with the common Ben 
Davis; Brownell Fancy is Chenango; Ever- 
bearing is Jefferies; Makefield is the name 
given to an apple shown at a recent meet- 
ing of the New Jersey horticultural society; 


very much and is quite as prolific. 


No. 10 


it originated in Bucks county, Pa, and takes 
its name from a township in which it was 
found. It is supposed to be a sport from 
Smith’s Cider,- which in fact it resembles 
It is of 
a deep red color, making it more valuable 
for market purposes than Smith’s Cider. 

» Missouri Superior, Stevenson Pippin and 
Parks Keeper are all supposed to be iden- 
tical with McAffe. Marshall Red of Cali- 
fornia is the old Red Bellflower, while 


‘Early Red Sweetheart is supposed to be 


Sweetbough. Among peaches, Iron Moun- 
tain is said to be Ford Lake. The red rasp- 
berry, formerly known as Ward, is cor- 
rectly called Hampton. The Rathburn 
blackberry is thought to be very similar if 
not identical with the old Wilson. Among 
strawberries Gladstone and Star have 
been observed to bear a close resemblance 
to Sharpless. The famous Rocky Ford 
melon is listed as the old Netted Gem. 
ll — 

Oats Better Than Barley—In careful ex- 
periments conducted at the North Dakota 
exepriment station by Prof J. H. Shep- 
perd, it was shown that threshed oats fed 
to work horses in connection with timothy 
hay gave slightly better results than barley. 
Horses and mules do not relish barley as 
well as oats and as a consequence they 
do not eat as large a quantity. These tests 
also showed that mules take less kindly 
to barley than horses. Where the work is 
not too severe, barley is a fairly satisfac- 
tory feed. This test emphasizes the opinion 
prevalent among horse raisers; that no 
other grain feed equals oats. It further 
has the advantage of carrying so large a 
proportion of husk to bérry that it is bulky 
and for that reason is less liable to prove 
injuridus if fed in comparatively latge 
quantities. 





THERESA L, A PENNSYLVANIA JERSEY, 


WITH A RECORD 301 3-4 POUNDS MILK, 17 POUNDS, 7 1-4 OUNCES BUTTER IN SEVEN DAYS 
Nine years ago, the herd of Austin Leonard of Bradford county, Pa, consiste¢ 


of 16 native and grade Shorthorn cows. 


During August of that year they gavé 


6607 pounds milk which made 299.2 pounds milk; in September 7178 pounds milk ang 
309.2 pounds butter; in October 5938 pounds milk and 245.8 pounds butter, or a tota 


of 19,923 pounds milk and 854/22 pounds butter. 
Mr Leonard took a fancy to 


pound butter. 


It took 23.8 pounds. milk.to make one 
the Jerseys and began to substitute 


them for his other cows, and a comparison of their product for the same three 
months of the past year with 16 thoroughbred and grade Jerseys shows that while 


the quality of milk had only slightly increased, 
5 h During this time they gave 20,665 pounds which made 


nearly a half more. 


the amount of butter made was 
1260% 


Ibs butter, or from 16.4 pounds milk was made one pound butter. The cow, Theresa 
L., is a member of the herd and her record and picture shows that she is a grand 


one in beauty, as well as in performance. 
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Improving indian Corn by Breeding---fl. 


PROF C..G. HOPKINS, Iid, BXPER STATION. 


As a matter of fact there is now an actual 
demand for several different kinds ef corn 
of different composition. For some uses 
more carbohydrates are wanted, and for 
other uses less carbohydrates. The feed 
ers want more protein, the factories want 
less protein.. .The starch and glucose peo- 
ple want more oil in corn, the German and 
Canadian pork raisers want less oil. The 
quite extended investigation of the chem- 
istry of corn begun by the writer some six 
years ago had for its object the devising 
of methods for conducting experiments to 
improve the chemical composition of the 
grain. 

CHANGING CONTENT OF CORN. 

It has long been- known that the mineral 
content of plants can be changed to some 
extent by the addition to the soil of mineral 
materials in a form readily available to 
the plant, and it is probable that differences 
in the fertilizing elements of the soil may 
éven affect the percentage of some organic 
constituents of the plant; but that any 
temporary change thus effected would have 
an hereditary tendency seemed unlikely. 

The method of procedure which seemed 
most promising is based upon the common 
method of making improvement in animals; 
namely, selecting the best examples of the 
desired type and breeding successively and 
under the best conditions from that stock. 
This is practically the method by which 
the sugar content of certain varieties of 
beets has been changed from 3 to 4% to 12, 
14 and 16%: and this single example of a 
marked change having been effected in the 
composition of a plant was an encourage- 
ment to believe that something could be 
done in the way of improving the chemical 
composition of corn. In the work with 
sugar beets a small portion of the beets is 
analyzed and if it is found to‘be sufficiently 
rich in sugar the beet is planted as a 
‘“‘mother,” or seed beet. From the seed 
produced beets are grown, and thus suc- 
cessive selections are made on the basis 
of sugar content. 

In the preliminary study of the compo- 
sition of corn, two important facts were 
established: 1. The ear of corn is approx- 
imately uniform throughout in the compo- 
sition of its kernels.. 2.. There is a wide 
variation in the composition of different 
ears in the same variety of corn. * 

The following table, in which are. shown 
the percentage of protein or of ash in ten 
different kernels from each of four different 


-ears of corn, illustrates these two facts. 


COMPOSITION OF PROTEIN AND ASH IN 10 KERNELS 
Ear No}. Ear No 2, Ear No 3, Ear No 4, 
Kernel No  protein,® protein, % Ash,@ Ash, % 
1.6 1.50 1.10 
7.54 1.57 
7.69 1.61 
7.AT 1.56 
74 
0 
46 
69 
86 
8.10 1.74 
It will be observed that all of the kernels 
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percentages of either protein or ash, but 
that the different ears were markedly dif- 
ferent in their composition. ‘The kernel of 
corn is not sufficient in quantity to permit 
a complete chemical analysis by any. prac- 
tical method, and of course the same ker- 
nel could not be used for analysis and 
also for seed, as can be done with the su- 
gar beet; but the uniformity of the individ- 
ual ear of corn makes it possible to de- 
termine very closely the composition of the 
grain by analyzing a sample consisting of 
a few rows of kernels, and the remainder 
of the kernels on the ear may then be 
planted if desired. i 
The wide variation in euinpenttten be- 
tween different ears is a very important 


factor in the work of selecting seed, as rie 
starting point is thus furnished in each of ** 


the several lines of desired improvement, 
and, other things being equal, the greater 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WINTER WHEAT IN NEBRASKA 


this variation is the more rapidly can a 
change be effected by breeding. 
HOW THE EXPERIMENTS ARE CONDUCTED. 

The general plan of the experiments to 
improve the composition of corn in any 
desired direction was to make analyses of 
samples from a large number of ears, to 
select for seed those ears which were 
found to contain a high percentage of a 
desired constituent, to plant in an isolated 
field (to avoid cross-peilination from other 
eorn, even of the same variety), and to 
grow the crop under as good field condi- 
tions as possible. From the crop obtained 
a large number of.ears are selected, and 
samples of each ear are analyzed, seed be- 
ing taken, as before, from those ears which 
are found to be. highest in the percentage 
of the constituents which it is desired to 
increase, and this process being repeated 
each. year. ‘ 

Plans were first made to carry on four 
separate experiments to change the chemi- 
cal composition of corn: 1, To increase the 
protein content; 2, to decrease the protein 
content; 3, to increase the oil content; 4, 
te decrease the oil content: As the carbo- 
hydrates are the complements to the sum 
of the other constituents, it is of course 
manifest that if the percentage of protein 


and oil are increased“ the percentage’ of . 


carbohydrates must decrease, and, contra- 


“wise, if protein’and oil are decreased the 


percentage of carbohydrates must increase. 
The following tables summarize the most 
important results which have been secured 
from four different ‘séries of experiments 
mentioned above. * The percentages given 
are field averages of the réspective fields or 
plots, each about one-fourth acre in size. 


INCREASING AND DECREASING PROTEIN. | 


Breeding corn to in- Breeding corn’ te de-~- 


crease protein. Field 
averages of. per cent 
of protein in dry 
corn. 


crease peetetn. =e 
averages of 
gt ween te dry 


In seed In crop 
10.92 ~ 1896 
71.10 
1.65 
11.46 
~ 42.32. 
aise 
Lowest percentage 
produced in a simgle 
ear, 6.56. 
~TNORBasmNG AND DECREASING OIL. 
Breeding corn 
crease oil. 
-erages of. erages of pef-cent of 
oil in dry corn. oil in dry corn. 
Year In peed In ¢rop Year In seed In crop 


produced A a si 
ear, a 


Lowest - percentage 
in. a single 


“=e 


g Steck wires ve Best:on crushed oats, .: 


eat -bian, wit : 
TONE “ttt — silage or a few roots. Pre- 
pare warm, dry quarters for.them. 


In seed In Grop*- 


Distribution of Spring and Winter Wheat. 


B. W. SNOW. 


During the past few years there have 
been, in some sections of the country, 
marked changes in the relative proportion 
of spring and winter wheat seeding. There 
is no definite line of demarcation separat- 
ing the territory of the two varieties of 
wheat. In a broad way the division may 
be laid down as based upon climatic rea- 
sons, spring wheat ruling where the se- 
verity of the winter. is So great as to pre- 
clude or render doubtful the success of fall 
sown grain. There is, however, a broad 
belt of wheat growing territory where 
either crop may be grown, and where 
other considerations govern the proportion 
of the varieties sown. 

In 1891, then connected with the United 
States department of agri¢ulture, I made 
a careful investigation to determine the 
relative proportion of the wheat area sown 
to spring and winter grain. During -the ten 
years since elapsed. there have been some 
marked changes in relative importance of 
the two varieties, and to. determine. the 
present ‘situation a similar .thorough inves- 
tigation has been made. 

Spring wheat-.is -essentially- a pioneer 
crop... With-the first settlers in the. terri- 
tory where long, hard winters rule, sprinz 
wheat was accepted as a sure crop, and 
experiments with winter grain were slowly 
made. With ‘increased experience; bétter 
knowledge of soil and climate, and better 
agriciltural ‘implements, experimentation 
Was begun and as a result the wintcr 
wheat field gradually moved northwazi 
In the early days a large area of spring 


‘+ wheat was grown in northerw Illinois, seme 


im Missouri, and;,eonsidérabic. in Kansas. 


-Gtadualty the belt was shiftetl farther and 


farther to the north until at: the present 
time spring grain’ is almost unknown in 
these states; while some. fall sown. Wheat 


*is-found as far north as southern ‘Minne- 


sota,. 

The official investigation ‘oF tén “years 
ago indicated that 66% of the wheat area 
was then devoted to winter wHeat and 34 
to spring. The ‘present investigation shows 
that the relative proportion is now not 
much different, 61% winter and 39% spring, 
but the local changes are ~much more 
marked. The spring wheat territory has 
been much contracted, and spring: grain 
holds its proportion only- because of the 
enormous acreage increase in the states 
that’ are’ wholly devoted to this variety. 

During the-ten years, Michigan has prac- 


tically abandoned spring wheat, and the 
“game is true ‘of. Tilinois. In “Wisconsin, 
however, the charge is in’ the other direc- 


tion. Originally a spring wheat state, Wis- 


“e6nsth during the- 80's ‘puffered severely 
from insect damages, in which spring sown 
grein wag. most ‘affected, afd. fall sowing 
(gféw in “favor. During the past ten. years 


fmsect damage has been less, while winter- 
killing has .discquraged fall, seeding. The 











result is a decided return to spring wheat. 
In Iowa, once a great spring wheat state, 
wheat growing was largely abandoned dur- 
ing the decade between 1880 and 1890, on 
account of insect injury to the crop. The 
crop has again come into favor, but the 
relative proportion of the two varieties is 
little changed. Winter wheat is grown in 
a limited way in the southern counties, but 
the territory in which it predominates does 
not appear to be materially increasing. 
There is, however, some evidence that the 
winter grain acreage now in the ground 
for this year’s*crop is considerably larger 
than has been the case in recent years. 

No spring wheat is grown in Missouri. 
In Kansas a small territory, mainly in the 
northern and northwestern counties, favors 
spring sown grain, but the aggregate 
spring acreage is decreasing, while the win- 
ter seeded area has increased so largely as 
to reduce the percentage of spring grain al- 
most to the vanishing point. 

The situation in Nebraska has under- 
gone a radical change during the past few 
years. Ten years ago the state grew very 
little winter wheat, now nearly one-half of 
the acreage is of that variety, and if the 
showing covered the present year it is 
probable this would be more than one-half. 
For several years the season has proved 
unfavorable for spring grain, summer 
drouths coming at a date early enough to 
damage the crop just before harvest. On 
the other hand, the spring and early sum- 
mer have been wholly favorable and winter 
seeded wheat has ripened and been har- 
vested before the summer drouth came on. 
The result has been three or four success- 
ive years of heavy winter wheat yields co- 
incident with comparative spring wheat 
failure. The winters have been marked by 
enough snowfall to fully protect fall sown 
grain, and naturally there has been a rapid 
change in the relative proportions of the 
crop. During the same period winter wheat 
has proved more successful than corn, and 
its acreage has further increased at the 
expense of this cereal. South of the Platte 
river the great bu:k of the wheat: acreage 
is winter. grain, and north of that stream 
the new tendency is becoming marked.. Cé- 
incident with this marked change in pro- 
portions, the aggregate wheat acreage of 
the state is rapidly increasing, so that Ne- 
braska is becoming one of the great wheat 
states. 


In California, the only spring wheat 
grown is in the northern part of the state, 
in the mountains, forming an insignificant 
feature of the state’s prodtict. In Oregon 
and Washington superior results frem fall 
sown grain have resulted in such a shift- 


NEW THINGS IN OLD CROPS 


ing of proportions that considerably more 
than half of the acreage is now winter 
wheat. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
proportion of spring and winter wheat by 
states, as brought out by the official inves- 
tigation in 1891 and by our present inquiry, 
and may be studied to show the local 
changes which have occurred during the 
last ten years. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT. 


——— 1891 —_ ——--1901-—_~, 

Spring inte? Spring Winter 

New England... 95.0 5.0 95.6 5.0 
New York.,..... 20.0 80.0 18.0 82.0 
Pennsylvania 2.3 97.7 — 100.0 
py | Bgl Fore —_ 100.0 — 100.0 
Arkansas ....... — 100.0 — 100.0 
Tennessee ...... —_ 100.0 — 100.0 
West Virginia... — 100.0 100.0 
Kentucky ...... —_— 100.0 _ 100.0 
Ohio ...%..%..é6.. — 100.0 a 100.0 
Michigan ....... 2.5 97.5 5 99.5 
Indiana . —_ 100.0 a 100.0 
Tiinois <........;- 88 97.0 1.5 98.5 
Wisconsin ...... 43.3 56.7 63.8 36.2 
Minnesota ...... 96.7 3.3 100.0 — 
IOWG — . cecetk sansa 82.7 17.3 81.5 18.5 
Missouri .. _- 100.0 —- 100.0 
Kansas eb 92.7 2.0 98.2 
Nebraska ....... 83.5 16.5 51.0 49.0 
North Dakota...100.0 — 100.0 = 
South Dakota...100.0 = 100.0 — 
California +3": ae 97.4 2.0 98.0 
CUBOR  sesice ods 55.5 44.5 42.0 58.0 
Washington .... 53.9 46.1 40.0 60.0 
Oklahoma _=— — — 100.0 
Other 18.0 82.0 20.0 80.0 
TOG ss oe can 34.0 66.0 39.2 60.8 


The most significant change having oc- 
curred in Nebraska, a map illustrating the 
present distribution of winter wheat in 
that state has been prepared and is pre- 
sented herewith, showing the proportion of 
winter wheat to total wheat acreage in each 


county. 
A 


Propagation of Sweet Potato Plants. 


PROF M. B. WAITE, U S DEPT AGRICULTURE. 





The sweet potato is a tropical plant, or at 
least’ a plant with very tropical tenden- 
cies, and requires more heat than occurs 
during the ordinary season in the middle 
states to reach maturity. The young 
plants, therefore, must be started with 
artificial heat and a month or six weeks 
in development is. gained. Seed - sweet 
potatoes can best be purchased from some 
retiable house, or direct from a successful 
grower. 

Ordinary growers very rarely know the 
exact name of the variety they are raising, 
ahd probably do not always secure the 
kind they desire. The yellow Jersey type 
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MARYLAND HOTBED FOR STARTING SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
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of sweet potate is the most popular one 
for the northern market, but has a number 
of distinct varieties. In New Jersey the 
yellow Nansemond or yellow Jersey seems 
to be the most popufar and successful one, 
while in Maryland and Delaware the varie- 
ty called the big stem Jersey surpasses 
the little Jersey in yield and cooking qual- 
ity, though perhaps not in smoothness? 
appearance and keeping qualities. The big 
stem Jersey has been so successful with 
me in Anne Arundel county, Md, that I 
have entirely abandoned the cultivation of 
the little Jersey, the big stem frequently 
giving twice the yield of select potatoes. 
The big stem is slightly harder to keep 
and the seed is distinctly more difficult to 
bring out in fine, bright condition in the 
spring. Such varieties as extra early Car- 
olina, Southern Queen, Paragon, Upriver, 
etc, are successfully grown, but as I have 
not tried them commercially, I cannot com- 
pare them with the two standard varieties. 


HUTBEDS FOR STARTING PLANTS, 


Many different forms of hotbed are used 
for growing the plants. The farther south 
one goes the less trouble and expense is 
necessary in propagating plants. In the 
north there are practically only two forms 
of hotbed; with glass sash, or, perhaps, 
if well-tended, with cloth-covered sash, 
and the fire hotbed. I have been most 
successful.with the latter form, which I 
think is adopted very extensively. The fire 
hotbed, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, may be built in quite a_ variety 
of forms. It consists essentially of a raised 
floor with an afr space of about 2 feet 
underneath it and walls of stone or wood, 
banked with earth. Frequently it is built 
depressed into the ground and with a 
brick arch at one end, burning wood usual- 
ly large enough to take in cord wood, two 
tile flues running from the arch length- 
wise of the bed and discharging the smoke 
and heat after it has been somewhat eooled 
directly under the floor. At the far end of 
the bed a wooden flue, and in some cases 
two wooden flues, from 10 to 12 feet in 
hight furnish the draft. The arch and 
the tiled flues should be covered with a 
foot or more of earth, which should grad- 
ually be thinner for about 20 feet until 
the tile may be exposed. 

In a bed 50 feet long, as shown in the 
illustration, the tile should run about half 
the length. My largest beds, which are 
100 by 20 feet, have.a 6-foot brick arch and 
then. 30 feet of tile. The floor, and the 
whole bed in fact, should slope upward 
toward the flues at the rate of about 1 foot © 
in 30, or even more. The top of the arch 
should, be 2 to 3 feet below the floor, the 
other foot being filled in.with earth. The 
tiles should ascend more rapidly than the 
floor, since they come from the depressed 
arch and discharge 30 feet from the arch 
at about 2 feet from the floor. Over the 
whole it is desirable to place a cloth tent 
made of ordinary unbleached cotton of the 
cheapest and coarsest kind. The whole 
hotbed is covered with a board floor and is 
bordered by a 1%-inch plank nailed against 
the floor beams, which project about 6 
inches above the floor. About 4 inches of 
earth, preferably good, rich, sandy loam, is 
spread evenly over the floor, and the fire 
started. After this has been running from 
24 to 48 hours, and the earth perceptibly 
warmed, the sweet potatoes should be bed- 
ded or planted. 

BEDDING THE ROTATOES. 

Sweet potato roots should always. be 
bedded as quickly as possible after they 
are taken from the storage house. Those 
which must receive-their roots from a dis- 
tance should always have the bed ready 
to lay them down promptly on arrival. 
Those who take them from their own stor- 
age house should not sort them out until 
at least a day before they are to be put 
down. It is better always to dip the roots 
in water before bedding. This will bring 
them in slightly better contact with the 

[To Page 3671 
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How the Largest Yield of Sugar Beets Was 
Grown. 


‘OMPLETE DETAILS OF THE CROP THAT TOOK 
THE FIRST PRIZE FOR THE LARGEST QUANTITY 
OF SUGAR PRODUCED ON ONE ACRE IN OUR 
BEET CONTEST OF 1901—NEARLY $100 PER 
ACRE PROFIT. 


Among the many beet growers in Col- 
orado who took such an enthusiastic in- 
terest in last year’s contest, conducted by 
this journal, John W. Bellew of Rocky 
Ford won the first prize of $200 for the 
greatest quantity of sugar in the beets 
grown on one acre. His yield was 74,306 
pounds of beets on one acre, averaging 16.1% 
of sugar, or containing an aggregate of 
11,963 pounds of sugar. With the compara- 
tively high purity of 82.3, this indicates 
that under the best factory conditions, 
such a quantity and quality of beets would 
produce nearly five tons of refined granu- 
lated sugar as the product of the first 
prize acre. 

As the total expenses of the crop, in- 
cluding interest on land, valued at $225 per 
acre, were only $63.90, while the crop sold 
for the great sum of $157.24, the profit was 
$93.34, showing again that the best meth- 
ods produce the largest profits. 

The land was measured by Surveyor 
Cressy. The harvest was witnessed by R. 
L. Adams and C. W. Sebree, and was cer- 
tified to by the factory weigher, Edwin 
Ditthey. The factory chemist, A. W. 
Woods, reports the analysis and the fac- 
tory manager, F. Wietzer, declares the 
amount actually paid for the crop by the 
American beet sugar company. All these 
reports are duly sworn to, and there can 
be no possible question about the results. 
In fact, all these rules and precautions 
were observed by the various contestants 
in Class II. 


LAND WORTH $200 AN ACRE. 


The contest acre was part of a field in 
the famous Rocky Ford melon district, in 
a section where the land is worth $200 to 
$250 an acre. It is a strong clay loam with 
a slight slope to the northeast, and is char- 
acteristic of the best soils in the most fa- 
vored section of the Arkansas valley. The 
soil is not naturally wet. Mr Bellew bought 
the land in 1895, when it had been some- 
what run down by severe cropping for 15 
years with cantaloupes, watermelons and 
other market garden crops. In 1898 he ma- 
nured liberally (12 tons" of stabl® manure 
per acre) and plowed deep, getting a good 
crop of the famous Rocky Ford canta- 
loupes. In 1899 tomatoes made-a great 
growth on this lot, but blight struck them 
and the crop was a failure. The land ‘was 
again dressed with 12 tons of stable ma- 
nure in 1900, cantalcupes were planted and 
given the same cultivation as a larger 
field, the whole lot averaging over 250 
crates per acre. This treatment had, of 
course, brought the soil into a fine con- 
dition mechanically as well as in richness. 


PREPARING FOR THE CROP. 


For the beet crop of 1901 the land was 
plowed 9 to 10 inches deep on March 10, but 
was not subsoiled nor cross-plowed. A 
Weir plow was used, drawn by three good 
horses, requiring half a day at a cost of 
$1.87 for plowing the acre. It was thor- 
oughly harrowed twice, immediately after 
plowing, a drag or float was then drawn 
over it to crush the lumps, and it was 
again harrowed twice with a Janesville 
harrow. All this work was done as soon 
as possible, then the field was left for a 
while. ‘ 

“As soon as there was rain or snow, I 
would harrow the field again ‘as quickly 
as the land was in shape for working, fol- 
lowing this with a float. I harrowed and 
floated nine times, then rolled it with a 
roller heavy enough to firm the soil with- 
out packing it too hard, and then har- 
rowed it three times more just before plant- 


ing. AH this work cost about $2.50. This 
gave me the most perfect seed bed imag- 
inable. 


MANURING THE SOIL. 


“This land had been dressed with eight 
one-carloads or about twelve tons of stable 
manure in December, 1900. It was the ma- 
nure from horses that had been fed alfalfa 
hay, oats and corn, and cost me nothing 
except the handling, hoeing and spreading, 
or about $4. Some of this manure was 
fresh, and some had been made for two or 
three months. It was left on the land 
until just before plowing in March, when 
I went over it with a disk harrow and cut 
it up fine, so that not a particle could be 
seen after the field was plowed. 

I think that if twice as much manure 
had been used, the yield would have been 
five or ten tons "more with almost as high 
a percentage of sugar. I plowed this ma- 
nure under deeply,-on the theory that the 
beet is a deep feeder and needs its food 
well below the surface. Moreover, irriga- 
tion has a tendency, on this land, to bring 
the plant food and the manure toward the 
surface. 


SEEDING AND THINNING 


“The planting was done April 5, in nice 
warm weather with a John Deere beet seed- 
er, in rows 18 inches apart, covering the 
seed 1 or 2 inches deep. I used 20 pounds 
Klein Wanzlebener Improved. seed per 
acre. There was an almost perfect stand 
from this first planting, which began to 
show above ground April 25, and was fairly 
up May 1. We had some cold weather, 
also a freeze and frost, with fair rains after 
planting, say from April 8 to 20, and the 
balance of the month was very nice for 
this crop. Some growers here had to re- 
plant because of the freeze of April 8, 
but fortunately my plants were not then 
up, therefore were not injured. Just before 
the plants were fairly up, I went through 
with a light ‘spider cultivator’ to break 
the slight crust that had formed over the 
plants by the rains, and to let in the sun 
and air. This was a good cultivation for 
the little plants, though some of them did 
not come up until after thinning. 


CULTIVATION, 


“The second cultivation was on May 5, 
using weeder teeth in front, and spiders 
behind. The spiders were run shallow to 
pulverize the ground, and to moisten ~ the 
soil close to the- plants. Immediately 
afterward, they were thinned out to a dis- 
tance of from 8 to 10 inches apart. The 
third cultivation, May 15, was with ‘duck 
foot’ teeth in front and ‘weeders’ behind, 
the weeders being run behind to leave the 
ground *level, and to dig out,what weeds 
might be left; also to more perfectly pul- 
verize the soil. On May 20, we went over 
with a hoe, taking out all grass and weeds, 
and thinning what beet plants had come 
up after the first thinning. 

“The fourth cultivation was.May 25, with 


‘ealf tongue teeth’ in front rum to within. 


4 or 5 inches of the plant and to a depth 
of 3 or 4 imches, with ‘duck foot teeth’ 
behind at a good depth in center, filling 
the furrow made With ‘calf tongues’. The 
fifth cultivation was given June 5, with 
‘calf tongues’ running just as deep as the 
horse could pull the cuitivator, about six 
or seven inches from the plants. Again on 
June 15, the field was cultivated for the 
sixth time, with two ‘calf tongues’ in 
center and one on each end, running an 
irrigating shovel in the center behind the 
two ‘calf tongues.’ 
IRRIGATING THE BEETS. 

“The water was drawn~on for irrigating 
purposes June 20, running down between 
the rows in the furrows made bythe ir- 
rigating shovel just referred to. June 25 
I ran the cultivator through with ‘duck 
foot’ in center of the furrow made for 
watering, to loosen the soil in the furrow: 
the ‘calf tongue’ teeth followed behind, on 
each side of the furrow, to fill in the fur- 
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rows, leaving the ground between the rows 
nice and level, but good and moist. 

“I furrowed again on July 1 for irrigating, 
as before, turned on the water July 2, let 
it run a while and shut it off at night. A 
good rain came that night and the field 
was not irrigated again until July 15, which 
completed the artificial. watering. I ran the 
water between every second row alternate- 
ly at each irrigation, and five days after 
the last irrigation went through with a 
cultivator for the last time and filled in 
the furrows smoothly as before. 

HARVEST-QUALITY. 

“The crop was now liaid by, and noth< 
ing more was done to it until the ‘harvest. 
All other beets in the field had been har- 
vested and siloed, before the contest acre 
was dug. It was surveyed, harvested, and 
the beets were weighed in wagons on the 
sugar company’s scales, and the weigh- 
master gave tickets marked ‘contest beets’ 
besides entermg weights on the company’s 
book, and all these weights had to tally. 
The usual method of harvesting was fo!- 
lowed. Some of the beets were very long, 
some not so large, some quite small, but 
they were mostly smooth and medium long, 
apparently of good quality and with but 
very few prongs.” 

COST AND PROFIT. 

The cost of laying by was $23.90, including 
for plowing $1.75, harrowing $1.50, rolling 
and floating $1, applying stable manure $4, 
seed $2, cultivating $3.15, thinning and hoe- 
ing $10.50. To harvest and haul the beets 
to factory cost $24.50, making a total of 
$48.40, actual cost of raising 74,306 pounds 
of sugar beets. This was equal to a cost 
of $1.31.per ton of beets. Adding interest’ 
at 6% on value ($225 per acre) of jland, or 
$13.50, and cost of surveying contest acre, 
2, the aggregate expense is $63.90. 

The dressed beets sold at the factory 
for $157.25, besides which Mr’ Bellew got back 
18 tons of pulp worth 75 cents per ton to 
feed, and called the topped beets worth $7.50 
for feeding purposes. These two items, 
amounting to $21, make the total receipts 
$178.25. On this basis the profit is $104.35 
ovér and above expenses, including 6% on 
value of land. 

CONCLUSION, 


As we said in announcing. the prize 
awards in Class II in our last issue, this 
result is of chiefest value as showing pos- 
sibilities of the sugar beet under the best 
culture and with most. favorable climatic 
conditions. But it will be seen that there 
was nothings about Mr Bellew’s methods 
remarkable except thoroughness. Every 
beet grower can profitably imitate his ex- 
ample in these respects, though, of course, 
the details of the work will vary accord- 
ing to soil and season. 

These beets cont@ined an average of 16% 
of sugar, or 11,963 pounds gross weight of 
sugar in the beets on one acre, with a pu- 
rity of 82.3%. Under ideal conditions in 
the factory, such a crop should yield close 
upon 10,000 pounds of refined granulated 
sugar from the one acre. This looks large, 
and it is the world’s record for an acre of 
sugar beets, but it is small compared with 
the results from sugar cane, The famous 
Ewa plantation near Honolvlu, Hawaii, 
yields ten tons of sugar per acre over its 
whole area of cane, in good years. Cuba, 
Java and Egypt also make heavy crops of 
cane sugar. 


The German Potato Crop is interesting 
in view of the liberal imports of foreign 
stock this winter, these, however, coming 
chiefly from Belgium and Scotland. Late 
official advices report the potato crop of 
Germany at approximately. 1,500,000,000 
bushels, a heavy increase over the pre- 
vious year. The quality was only moderate, 
however, and it is estimated that 5% of the 
yield has been wholly or partially lost 
through blight, rot and other disease. Po- 
tatoes are largely used in Germany for 
making alcohol. The yield of potatoes per 
acre in 1901 was placed at 194 bushels. 








Farm Fertilizer Experiments. 





The subject of the proper balancing of 
the necessary elements in fertilizers is a 
matter of great importance in sections 
where fertilizers are depended upon ex- 
clusively for market crops, as they are at 
some points on Long Island. No one there 
knows exactly what analysis is the best 
for potatoes, although a popular brand 
among the large growers of potatoes in 
that section contains of ammonia 4%, 
phosphoric acid and potash each 8%. 
The Southold farmers’ club will this spring 
inaugurate experiments to determine by 
field test what is best adapted to the soil 
in that section. 

The potatoes will be planted on land 
as uniform in composition. as_ possible. 
Every three rows 20 rods long will be: fer- 
tilized in the row with a different combi- 
nation of plant food. It is intended to use 
the middle row only in making comparisons 
of yields as the outside rows may be 
uncertain, because of roots crossing the 
rows. The plots will be fertilized with 
mixtures containing the following per cent- 
age of their principal elements. 

Ammo- Phos Pot- 


nia acid ash 
Plot 1 4 8 8 per cent 
Plot 2 4 12 8 per cent 
Plot 3 3 10 3 per cent 
Plot 4 3 14 3 per cent 
Plot 5 4 14 3 per cent 
Plot 6 6 8 5 per cent 
Plot 7 3 14 8 per cent 
Plot 8 6 12 5 per cent 
Plot 9 4 10 3 per cent 


The tests will be conducted on these 
fields in each section of the town: The fer- 
tilizer will all be applied in the furrow, the 
same as is done on the surrounding farms 
at the rate of 1500 pounds per acre, that 
being the usual quantity applied to the 
potato crop. Great interest is being taken 
by the farmers in these experiments and 
the fields will be closely watched the com- 
ing summer. 





Value of Wood Ashes Variable 


J. G LIPMAN, N J EXPER STA. 





What is the value of elm wood ashes 
per ton as compared with other ashes 
when they are exposed to weather in a 
heap the year around? How should they 
be applied and how many bushels per 


acre?—[C. E. G., New Jersey. 
The value of wood ashes for fertilizing 
purposes is variable, because their compo- 


sition varies within wide limits. It is in- 
fluenced largely by the age of the _ tree, 
by the portion of the tree from which the 
wood is taken, and by the soil upon which 
the tree had grown; assuming, of course, 
that they had not been exposed to the 
leaching action of rain. The comparative 
value of the ashes from oak, hickory, beech 
and elm will depend upon the above fac- 
tors, the ashes of the hickory from one soil 
being superior for fertilizing purposes to 
the ashes of the oak from another soil, 
and vice versa. Everything being equal, 
the ashes of the hickory and the oak pos- 
sess about the same value, the hickory 
standing first, perhaps, on account of its 
slightly greater content of potash and 
phosphoric acid. The ashes of the beech 
and the elm are slightly inferior in value 
to those of the other two, the ashes of 
the elm ranking third in value, and of-the 
beech fourth. 

Taking the average content of potash in 
unleached ashes as 5.5%, and of the phos- 
phoric acid as 1.8%, their fertilizing value 
per ton, with potash at 5 cents per pound 
and the phosphoric acid at 4 cents per 
pound, would be, in round numbers, $7.50, 
no valuation being placed on the _ lime, 
which is present in unleached ashes to the 
extent of 32% on the average. The ashes 
being exposed to the leaching action of 
rain for a long time would lose 75% or more 
of their potash, which occuring as the sol- 
uble carbonate is very readily washed out. 

None the less. even leached ashes have 


some value, particularly on heavy clay 
soils, which are improved in texture by the 
lime contained in the ashes. Leached ashes 
may contain from 500 to 700 pounds of lime, 
24 pounds of potash and 32 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid per ton. On clay soils, exces- 
sive applications of wood ashes cause pud- 
dling and the formation of clods. In many 
cases the texture of the soil is thus serious- 
ly injured. This is more true of unleached 
ashes than it is of leached ashes, for the 
puddling is due to the potash, mainly. 
Leached ashes may be applied at the rate 
of 50 to 80 bushels per acre. 


ee 


Phosphoric Acid and Seed Germination. 


A. H. AGNEW, VIRGINIA. 





I notice in American Agriculturist of Feb 
22 comments om commercial fertilizers as 
regards germination. Recently I have made 
a number of experiments in. germinating 
the seed in the fertilizer itself. When using 
freshly made acid phosphate, made by the 
sulphuric acid treatment, practically no 
germination occurred, but when the seed 
were planted fn available phosphoric acid 
made of Florida soft phosphate, treated by 
the Cheeseman process, 90% of the seed 
germinated. In these experiments the seed 
of course were planted in the phosphate 
without the addition of any soil. Mr 
Cheeseman’s process consists of treating 
mineral phosphates by adding a solution of 
niter cake, and passing a current of elec- 
tricity through the mass. This . makes 
a neutral available phosphate which, while 
it furnishes ‘the necessary plant food in an 
available form, gets rid of the free sul- 
phuric acid contained in the ordinary acid 
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phosphate, the acid of which is so injurious | 


to the soil. 

I used wheat in the experiments I made. 
I am strongly of the opinion that phos- 
phates treated with sulphuric acid have 
more to do with the non-germination of 
seed, than has either potash or nitrate of 
soda. Some very interesting experiments 
have recently been furnished at the Mary- 
land experimental station, as to the avail- 
ability of non-acid phosphates, and these 
experiments extending over a period of five 
years prove very conclusively that’ the 
non-acid phosphates give the most profit- 
able results. 





Making Windbreaks—W. E. H., Penn- 
sylvania: Secure a copy of our book on 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 
Fences, sent from this office postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 





make the work easier for both the man and a 
The tires being wide they donotcut intothe 
the labor of loading is reduced many times. 
of the short lift. Wheels, sich equipped with our fam- 
ous Eleetrie Steel W er straight or stag- 
ger spokes. Wheels an: ut from 24 to 60 inches. 
White hickory axles, ounds. Guaranteed 
carry 4000 lbs. Why not get started rightby 
in one of these wagons. Wi 
to fitany 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX g6, QUINCY, ILL: 








NITRATE OF SODA 


THE STANDARD AMMONIATE 


Money Crops. 


Sugar Beets, Fruit, Wheat, 
Corn, Grass, Truck, 


You get YOUR share of the profit when you use 
this ideal predigested Ammoniate as plant food. 

Lately around $2.42 per ton unit on ammonia 
basis. 

Send post card for formulas and free bulletins. 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
i2 John Street, New York. 











Cow Peas, “ss 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for So andali 
Southern specialties, beer Beans, 
Velvet Beans, Pearl or call Mitek Teosinte 
Bermuda Grass, aes eae Pea= 
nuts, Chufas, Sorghums, etc. 

Write for Prices, ,andour ‘interesting Catalogue 
giving full information about these crops. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, «= Richmond, Med 
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rare, great 


LOTS OF SEE Diatttiittioc 


which have won name and fame for *‘@reat Northern 
collection for only 10¢ to help pay posta; The seeds cost 
> poo ot Ba, Melons, x2 World 
omatoes, arliest shes, 16 Wondrously Beauti Seeds; 8: 
of Vegetable and Flowersin all. utifal Flower 
beautiful lith Seed Buyers’ Guide Book and 






Besting Bost, 33 
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EEDS 


7 
BURI ai S If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 


you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,—<0 well known as the 
“ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. 
E BURPEE 4&4 CO. 





are tHE BEST 


THAT CAN BE GROWN 






Better send your address 
PHILADELPHIA. 























A. GASOLINE ENGINE 












anism isin full view and all 


Which any one can run and which will effect a 
Revolution in the Business 

It is ‘*The Master Workman.’’ An Upright Engine with Two Cylinders. “Has no 
vibration and can work on any light wagon, or can be placed anywhere, Ali mech- 
parts accessible.’ 144, 2, 214, 4, 5, 6 and 8 horse power, 
Is the most easy working Engine made. This isthe 49th — of the manufacturer 
and its guatantee with every Engine is absolutely to be reli 

fuel than any engine and occupies less space. 
parts thanany otherengine. Agents and Buyers Wanted. 


The Temple Pump Co., 15th Place, Chicago, U.S.A. 


ied upon. Consumes less 
It is less complicated and has fewer 
nd for free catalogue. 
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A Poultry Plant for 650 Hens, 


REV R. 8S. KELLERMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Winner of first prize in American Agricul- 
turist poultry contest.] 


My poultry plant is located partly on a 
vacant town lot, 250 feet long and 150 feet 
deep, and partly in the back yard. 
The three houses run east and. west 
and face the south. Houses 1 and 
2 aré each 144 feet long and 10 
feet wide. They are built on the open 
scratching shed plan, and each house con- 
tains eight pens. House 3 is 108 feet long, 
contains six pens and is also on the open 
seratching shed plan. The lumber, out 
of which they were built, was all rough 
hemlock. 

The sills were laid on chestnut posts, 6 to 
8 inches in diameter. The posts were sunk 
into the ground 2% feet, leaving the top of 
the sill 1 foot from the ground. The sills, 2x 
4, were spiked to the posts. The studs, 2x4, 
were 6 feet 8 inches high in front and 3 feet 
8 inches in the rear. These’ studs 
were toe-nailed to the sills and the plates 
spiked to the studs. The rafters, 10% feet 
long, were 2x4s and cut and spiked to the 
plates, ends of rafters being flush with the 
outside of the plates. The rafters were 
placed 2% feet apart. The roof and the 
rear were closely boarded with hemlock 
boards, all running lengthwise of the build- 
ing. It was then covered first with common 
sheathing paper and second Neponset red 
rope roofing over it. This double coat of 
paper was also put on lengthwise of the 
buildings, each strip lapping the other 
about 3 inches and fastened with tin-head 
nails, which came with. the paper. 

From the sills down, and sunk into the 

ground, is a board about 1 foot wide se- 
curely nailed around the entire building 
to keep out the wind. In front, the roost- 
ing pen only is boarded up and sheathed 
with paper and covered with Neponset. In 
the middle of the front of each ‘roosting 
pen was set a half window (six lights of 
8x12 glass) in a frame, which allows the 
window to slide back. In the rear part of 
each scratching shed there is a door 2%x3 
feet. 
* As we enter the first house through the 
grain room, the first part in which we find 
ourselves is the scratching shed, similar to 
Fig 1 [Page 000]. It is 10x10 feet, with a 
board floor, covered with 2 inches of sandy 
loam, over which is scattered a lot of corn 
husks for scratching material. This shed 
is open to the south, but screened with 2- 
inch mesh wire netting, 5 feet high. There 
tn one stud in the middle front, with a 6-inch 
board nailed onto the. outside to finish, 
dividing the opening into two parts. These 
openings are closed in cold or stormy 
weather by screens. 


SCREENS FOR THE OPEN SCRATCHING SHEDS, 


The frames of the screens are made of 
stiff inch furring, 4 feet 10 inches by 6 feet 
10 inches, and cowered with common cotton 
cloth nailed securely by paper-headed tacks. 
The screens are not hinged, but are held 
in place by two 4-inch wire nails at the top 
and a strip of furring at the bottom. These 
screens are made 2 inches shorter than 
the hight of the opening, which allows 
them to be pushed up at the top and drop 
in place. The board which finishes the 
front of the rafters extends down 3 inches 
below the plate. The screen is made: to fit 
in tight, thus excluding rain, snow and 
drafts of air. In winter, when not too 
stormy, one screen is taken out and set be- 
hind the other. The hens are always fed 
in this shed, 

Adjoining this shed, as we pass through 
a door, is the roosting pén, 8x10 feet, two 
roosting pens in fact, with a second scratch- 
ing pen beyond. The partition between the 
scratching shed and the roosting pen is 
hemlock boards covered with sheathing pa- 
per. The doors are hung with. double 
acting hinges, which allow them to 
swing both ways, which is a great 
convenience when passing through with 
both hands full. There are openings in 


POULTRY FARMING 


INTERIOR OF KELLERMAN POULTRY HOUSE, 
FIG 2. 





the partitions from the sheds to the pens, 
protected by a hood which prevents direct 
drafts. This hood is the half of a box nailed 
in front of the opening to make the fowls 
turn an angle to pass in or out. The open 
part of the hood faces the rear. 

SIMPLE INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS, 

The interior of a roosting pen is shown at 
Fig 2. It shows the roosts, drop boards 
and their supports, also the posts, rafters, 
two nest boxes and water pail. The roosis. 
are in the rear of the pens and consist of 
two scantlings, 2x3,. 15 inches apart, the 
rear one being 10 inches from the back 
wall. They run lengthwise of the building 
and are set into a piece of furring, which 
is nailed between two studs. They are 
placed 2% feet from the floor. 

Six inches below the roosts is the plat- 
form for the droppings, 3 feet wide and as 
long as will go conveniently between the 
partitions. Set into the partitions, between 
the sleeping pens, is a small pail for water, 
holding about five quarts. The two pens are 
watered from one pail, thus saving time and 
labor. 

The nest boxes are tacked up about 2 feet 
from the floor, mostly in the sleeping pens, 
perhaps three to a pen. There are burlap 
curtains in front of the roosts to let down 
on cold nights. 

GOOD-SIZED YARDS FOR EACH PEN, 

Each pen of fowls, therefore, has a roost- 

ing pen 8x10 feet and a scratching shed 10 


x10 feet. This space is intended for 25 
laying hens. House 4 is 72 feet long, and 
has four pens. There is one other house in 
the backyard, 8x24 feet, which I use for any 
and everything. In the four larger houses 
I can keep 650 head of laying hens. The yards 
differ in size, some being 40 feet deep and 
18 feet wide, and others 72.feet deep and 18 
wide. 

The fences are made of 5-foot wire net- 
ting. The posts are chestnut saplings, 8 
feet long and are set in the” ground 2 
feet deep. There is a board at the bottom, 
sunk 1 or 2 inches into the ground and 
nailed firmly to the posts. The posts 
are 15 feet apart, with a stay between to 
support the wire. The wire is stretched 
as taut as possible and nailed both to the 
posts and bottom boards with staples. There 
are 476 running feet -f house room, 10 feet 
wide. These houses should, when full, con- 
tain about 650 laying hens. At the time 
the record begins, April 1, 1900, there were 
668 hens and 28 cocks. On the average 
there were about 25 hens in a pen. These 
houses and yards cost abeut $1000 complete 
with fixtures. 


Incubators More Profitable Than Hens. 
M. M. JOHNSON, NEBRASKA. 


Over 2000 years ago the BPeyptians 
hatched eggs by artificial means and yet 
there are people in this enlightened age 
that doubt if it can be done. The question 
is, are incubators more profitable than hens 
for hatching eggs? It costs less to run a 
good incubator than it does to feed hens 
to incubate the same number of eggs, and 
a good incubator will hatch just as many, 
or more eggs than an average drove of 
hens. There are good and bad incubators, 
just as much as there are hens that stick 
to business and hens that quit the nest, 
and the variation is just as great. 

There are incubators that are made care- 
fully, of good material and on the right 
principle, and there are others that are 
made with a view of profit on manufac- 
ture. There are several good incubators 
and several others that would be a poor in- 
vestment even if a gift. In selecting an 
incubator, the decision should be made in 
favor of the work the machine does in’ the 
hands of every-day poultry raisers. 

After you have selected the incubator, 
you are master of the situation. There is 
no waiting for the hens to get broody, no 
standing guard among them to see if they 
go back to the right nest, and no hatch- 
ing out millions of vermin in the sitting 
hens’ nests, to later on reduce the profits 
by stunting the chicks. While to make a 
perfect success or to succeed at all with 
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Sitting hens we have almost got to camp 
right with them, the incubator is ready 
any time and can be run where it is the 
most convenient to the operator. The chief 
and only expense in operating it is the ker- 
osene used, and this does not amount to 
more than the feed to run hens enough 
to incubate an equal number of eggs. 

On the average, there is no more labor 
attached to running an incubator’ than 
there is in running a couple of contrary 


sitting hens. A good incubator comes so 
near running itself that what is left to 
run is interesting and a real rest from 
other work. At the end of three weeks 


there is a bunch chjcks all the same 
age. They know no mother, hence the hens 
are not losing them, or killing them off 
in the cold, or wet grass and weeds, or 
drowning them in the storms. If a good 
brooder is used, the chancés are good for 
raising a large per cent of them. They 
soon learn to know the brooder and will 


collect themselves in case. of storms. 

Averaging the season through, a good 
incubator will hatch a higher per cent of 
all the eggs. While it is-a fact that hens 
sometimes hatch every egg, it is also a 
fact that occasionally an incubator will 
do likewise. On account of the drouths the 
past season and the hens being sold off 
close, it would be poor economy for any 
poultry raiser to let what hens are left put 
in their time sitting. It would be more 
profitable to keep them laying. Early pul- 
lets for fall and winter layers this com- 
ing season will certainly pay big. 





To Prevent Robbing in the Apiary. 


TOWNSEND, NEW YORK. 


G. H. 





As thé’ time of robbing is when the’ honey 
flow is short, and hardly ever’ when ftow is 
full, this is the time to watch for indica- 
tions of marauders. A quéenless colony or 
one weak in brood will not fight much for 
their ‘stores. Italians are better defenders 
than common black bees. -Colonies wintered 
indoors are more liable to be robbed than 
those outdoors. Contracting cracks and 
entrance so that only one bée can get in 
or out at a time will aid a great deal, as 
they will be able to protect themselves in 
this way. With a little close attention you 
can detect robbing bees. They fly with legs 
widely spread and move very cautiously 
gbout the entrance. They also have a low 
soothing hum. You can tell if they are your 
bees or your neighbor’s by sprinkling some 
flour on them at the entrance and then 
watching the other hives to see if any bees 
with flour enter. 

If you. find them fighting hard, close the 
entrance somewhat and if the owners have 
much strength they. will protect them- 
selves. If bees are going’ in.and out tumb-. 
ling over each other you have a case Of 


robbing that has got: under bad headway | 


and you must resort,to extreme measures 


at omee. “Close up the hive‘entizely and 
securely. In this case if the weather be 
quite. warm danger of suffocatién will 


follow. unless you have anjopening, covered 
wiih wire cloth large enough to venéflate. 
A better way is to cover an empty. upper 
stery. with wire cloth, securely fastened 
down. 3ut sometimes this does not stop 
them, as the robbers inside will communi- 
cate with those.on the outside and pass 
honey through to them. By watching you 
need not allow robbing to reach such an 
advanced stage. Even then by using two 
pieces of wire cloth about half an imch 
apart over the opening, you can fool them. 
After bees have been shut up thus the best 
time to let them out is at sundown. Then 
get up early and see if they are all right. 

There are many so-called. cures for rob- 
bing, but the best: is prevention in timer A 
strong colony having Once gained headway 
will destroy another in from four to ten 
hours and this is .not the stopping” point. 
When: once they succeed they do not seem 
to hesitate to tackle the strongest colony 
in the yard. Do not tempt them to robbing 
by leaving partly exposed honey around and 
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neathess and care about yard and honey 
house. Da not let dead colonies remain on 
stands but remove’ them at once to’ some 
safe spot and keep your eye on the célo- 
nies when robbing might te expected. 


Will Get Over Fear r of Stings. 


fF, G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Anyone with ‘steady nerves and a goodly 
portion of patience amd courage can learn 
to handle bees successfully, providing of 
course he has a taste for the pursuit. There 
are, however, some whose systems are very 
susceptible to bee poison. These of course 
must’ abandon the thought of it. Several 
years ago when I began my bee career, I 
was stung on the wrist three successive 
days. The arm swelled from elbow to fin- 
ger tips, and I thought I would have to 
abandon my fayorite business. I have since 
been. stung 50 times in a single day, and 
beyend the momentary pain no bad results 
were felt. _ ‘ 

The system after a while becomes inocu- 
lated and a beekeeper never thinks of ap- 
plying anything for an antidote or remedy 
for a few bee stings. Besides, the fear of 
stings passes entirely ‘from his mind and 
he is perfectly happy and contented among 
his pets. Some people will involuntarily 
dodge or strike at the flying bees. This 
habit must. be eured, for the bees are al- 
most sure to sting. Bees prefer not to be 
disturbed,. hence one should be very gentle 
in handling them. No matter how timid 
a person may be at the outset, after awhile 
he gains confidence and becomes accus- 
tomed to the work, and the care of the 
bees will become a source of pleasure. 








Boston Dressed Ducks—The ducks are 
dry picked. They are stabbed in the mouth. 
Hold: the feet in one hand and the neck 
in the other and strike the head on a post 
sufficient to crush it at the base of the 
brain, which destroys the sense of feeling. 
Picking is commenced at once. The box 
where the feathers are put is the same 
hight as the knee of the picker while sit- 
ting. The head is placed between the knee 
and feather box, which prevents its swing- 
ing and soiling’ the feathers with blood. 
The breast is picked first, pulling the feath- 
ers from the head on each side of the 
breast, while on the breast bone and neck 
they are drawn toward the head; the same 
on the back. The wings are picked to the 
first joint only, and -but half way on the 
neck. 


Never Breed from a bird that has been 
cured of roup. 
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IT BEATS ALL. 
The Natural Hen Incubator Neots fm 
old way of setti hens 


100 egg hatcher costs only $2. 94, 000 sold 
principally by agents. We want 5, 000 active 





eas De eo ——. ts-for the n new season...§ ‘ 
rma wit ‘ou—a large m nof pro egg 
fermuia and estal e cantiivas’ : you. write to- 


day Territory may. be gene Gone 
HATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., BOX 126, COLUMBUS, BEB. 














$5 CHATIPION -BROODER. 


“ The most wonderful ehickén raiser 
4 im_the world. on works petioore, or 


eSoors. 100. eb city $5. Cat, 
free. Je. BENNO Son 













Gouverneur, Si ¥. 


BEST 5 Ai WATER PIPE SYSTEM. 
Simple, durable, economical and safe. Hateh- 
es stronger and more cinckens from 100 eggs 
than any other. Prices reasonable. 9%%6-pag8 
estraied es Incubstors, Brooders, 
fancy uitry snd poultry supplies free. 
¢. c. SHOEMAKER, Box 410, Freeport. Ilis. 
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what makes 
the Sure Hatch Incubators npr ee 


of actual photographs of the Sure Hatch at 
cute ouihits Geliel hesab onto information. You ought to have 
ft Letussénd ft to you. Write st once, addressing nearest house, 


‘Neb. or Columbus, 0. 













We mail ve Catalogues in 
a t Des Moines Incubator 
languages. Box 104 Des Moines, In. or Box 104 Daktalo,¥.¥, 


























Incubators From $6.00 Up 





Brooders 


From $4.00 Up 





Fully Warranted. 


Free Catalog, 


L. A. Banta, Ligonier, Ind. 
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Making a Strawberry Bed. 
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ELMER REEVES, IOWA. 





The strawberry requires a deep, rich soil. 
Prepare the ground thoroughly before 
planting, as this fs important for best re- 
sults.. After planting do not let your cul- 
tivating be with the object of keeping the 
weeds out, but cultivate to keep the ground 
loose and mellow and the weeds will have 
no ‘chance to gain a foothold. In setting 
the plants do not spread the roots near 
the surface nor twist. them into a wad, 
but spread them out and allow them to 
reach straight down into the soil * and 
press the fresh earth solid against the 
roots. It is a good plan to clip the lower 
ends of the roots before setting, as they 
start new growth more readily. Clipping 
early runners is not necessary and should 
not be dome by inexperienced growerg, 

In northern latitudes plant early in May, 
if possible, and cultivate well with a view 
of getting a good growth of new plants be- 
fore the hot, dry weather of late summer 
stops growth and prevents IAte runners 
from taking root. Early rooting runners 
make the best plants for next year’s fruit- 
ing. If plants are prevented from rooting 
in early summer they are more liable to 
injury from the white grub, insects or ac- 
cidents and each plant destroyed leaves a 
skip in the row, while if the runners are 
allowed to root early, less harm is done 
if the originai plant is injured. Cover 
the bed in fall when freezing weather comes 
or if that is long delayed, any time in No- 
vember is all right and a light covering 
is safest. 





Grafting and Budding Seedling Cherries. 
FRED MILLER, WASHINGTON COUNTY, MD. 
I have had considerable experience graft- 
ing and budding seedling cherries with 
various varieties. Grafts placed on seed- 
ling heart cherries make a perfect union 
and a beautiful tree... About the time the 
buds begin to swell, is the most favorable 
time to do the grafting. The grafts should 
be cut the same day and put in without 
delay. I have secured the best results 
where I have used stock from 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter. I propagate mostly by bud- 
ding. I select seedlings from 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter, and cut them back in the 
spring about 6 feet from the graund. The 
young shoots grow out quickly and in these 
I place two or three buds about the first 
week in July. If these do not take I bud 
again the same season. [If the seedling 
is not in a desirable Jocation it should be 
removed and planted in the fall or early 
spring to the place where it is wanted, bud- 
ding or grafting it later. 

I have Knight’s Early Black and find 
that birds are very fond of it and usually 
get most of the fruit; English Morello, 
late; Governor Wood, yellow, this is also 
a favorite of birds; Triumph of Cumber- 
land; Early Richmond, subacid and fine 
for preserves; Yellow Spanish; Heart El- 
ton, yellow; Tartarian Heart; Mercer, dark 
red; Windsor, quite iarge and nearly 
black; Carnation, large red, subacid; Mont- 
morency, nearly black, subacid. Of these 
I consider Carnation, Yellow Spanish and 
Windsor the best varieties for the average 
farmer in this section. They bear well in 
favorable seasons and like most other 
plants respond well when properly ferti- 
lized and cultivated, sprayed and pruned. 
They want plenty of room. 


Growing Tomatoes and Egg Plants. 


Cc. P. BYINGTON, NEW YORK. 





For the early crop the seed is sown in 
shallow boxes early in March. These are 
placed in a warm, sunny window in the 
house. The soil used is equal parts of a rich 
garden loam and compost thoroughly mixed. 
Seed for a later crop is sown about April 
20 and the boxes are set out of doors -on 
warm days to harden the plants. Tin to- 


ORCHARD AND* GARDEN 


mato cans are used for transplanting. The 
top and bottom are cut off with plumber’s 
shears and the cans are then divided 
lengthwise and tied together with a stout 
cord. They are then placed: side by side on 
a board 12 inches wide and 20 inches long, 
around the edge of which a lath is nailed 
to keep the cans from sliding off in hand- 
ling. The cans are then filled with rich 
garden soil, to whieh has been added one- 
third by. bulk of compost. When the 
plants are 2 inches high they are pricked 
out of the seed boxes and set one in a can, 

When ready to transplant to the garden, 
holes are made 7 inches deep and 8 inches 
in diameter, and in the bottom is placed 3 






















































object in removing the lower laterals is 
to promote an upright growth and keep the 
fruit clear of the ground. 





Flow of Sap and Care in Tapping. 


G. H. GRIMM, VERMONT. 


Boring a hole 7-16 of an inch in diameter 
and from 1% to two inches deep into a tree 
is easy enough,’ but to insert a spout and 
drive it properly is another thing. There 
are many spouts in use, but all patterns, 
with one or two exceptions, are a detriment, 
The proper spout is one that will exclude 
as much air as possible from the bore, and 
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inches of compost. The can, with the plant, 
is then placed in the hole, the soil filled 
in around it, a knife blade run down the 
side of the can to cut the string, the can 


eremoved and the earth is then firmed about 


the plant. After being tused the cans are 
tied together and preserved for future use. 

Five-foot..stakes -sharpened at one end 
are driven firmly in the gr6und besi@e each 
tomato plant at .time of setting out. As 
soon as the plants begin,to branch out the 
first three or four laterals are cutoff and 
the plant tied _to..a.stake. For the early 


crop this is done for the first time about 
June 20,, when the plants are about. 18 
inches high, ‘and again a month later. 


The 


one that will remove the sap from it. When 
driven it must not mar-the bark in any de- 
gree. Above all, it must not press tightly 
against the outer bark, thus crushing or 
pressing the inner bark and sap fibers. A 
spout must not be removed from the bore 
by prying, and no bark should ever be re- 
moved to accommodate the tightening of 
the spout, for the following reasons: 

Air will dry the bore and stop the flow of 
sap. If the bore is partially filled with sap 
in cold’ weather, freezing will loosen the 
spout, waste the sap and retard the flow, 
and in warm weather the sap will sour and 
contaminate: the fresh flow, which means 
an inferior quality of syrup. A spout with 











sharp angles, snouiders or spears will crack 
and injure the new growth of wood and 
cause decay. A spout depending on a shoul- 
der to press against the bark will retard the 
flow of sap. Removing bark will cause 
season checks. Prying a spout from a bore 
will bring the same results. A spout should 
be perfectly round and smooth, and should 
be removed from a tree by turning it. It 
will be seen that the spout is of vital im- 
portance in the maintenance of the maple 
industry, and the profitable termination of 
a good sugar season. By the use of a 
spout containing the necessary require- 
ments, a wound made for it in a thrifty 
tree will heal in one season’s growth. 


Good Plums for Northern Latitudes. 


E. P, POWELL, NEW -YORK. 








Among the newer plums I do not find 
any oné that for beauty and productiveness 
surpasses the Victoria. The tree is a fair- 
ly good grower, and the limbs are capable 
of sustaining a heavy weight. The qual- 
ity of the plum is not equal to the Green 
Gage, nor to a Magnum Bonum, which is 
the best of the very large plums. A first- 
rate list of plums for succession would 
take in Bradshaw, Fieid, Magnum Bonum, 
which is not a sure bearer, Green Gage, 
Bleeker or Lombard, Victoria, Peter’s Yel- 
low Gage, . Shropshire _Damson,. Reine 
Claude or Bavay, and Coe’s Golden Drop. 

My experience with the prunes inclines 
me to believe that they should be very 
much more freely planted. The Fellemberg 
is doing admirably well with me, and I-am 
freely planting the Pacific and the Giant. 
The Empire plum is also among my re- 
cent plantings and I have much confidence 
in it. I have equal or greater confidence 
in’ the’ Monarch. The prunes cannot be 
ripened in our northern climate sufficiently 
early to be dried by the sun and packed, 
as they are in California... There they never 
pick them fromthe trees,. but pick them 
up from the ground, after they have fallen. 


The Cauliflower Industry. 


LONG ISLAND, N Y, 





Cc. Li. ALLEN, 





crop of cauliflower’ was 
Some: neighbors had fair 
success and our methods were about the 
same. Can anybody tell me to -what -the 
trouble was probably due?—[C. E. Shaffer, 
New York. 

The past season’s @xperience has shown 
the growers, most conclusively, the crop 
to be the most uncertain of any on Long 
Island. While some farmers have been 
very successful, othens in close proximity, 
where all conditions were seemingly favor- 
able, with the same care and attention, 
lost very nearly their whole ‘crop.« It° was 
& common occurrence to see. two adjoining 
fields, alike giving promise of an enormous 
crop in October; the first proved all that 
could be desired, the other almost a total 
failure, and that without apparent ‘cause. 
While both gave great promise, one ‘con- 
tinued to grow and produced a large crop 
of fairly good heads, while the other simply 
stopped growing and did not yield sufficient 
to‘pay for the seed sown. 

Those failed almost entirely to secure a 
crop who never failed before, while the 
generally unsuccessful had good crops. The 
causes that united to produce these 
results, if understood, would be of immense 
value to the cauliflower industry. For the 
past 20 years I have been a very close and 
careful observer, as well as an interested 
one, in the growing of cauliflower and have 
become pretty well canvinced that success 
or failure is largely due to. climatic influ- 
ences, which no farmer can control. All 
agree that extreme wet weather during 
July and August is decidedly injurious, and 
in many. instances the cause of total fail- 
ure. These conditions have a tendency 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth: 


Last season my 
almost a failure. 








150 Kinds for 16c. 


It is a fact that Salzer’s vegetable and flower 
seeds are found in more gardens : 
and on more farms than any other 

in America, here is reason for this. 


We own and operate over 6000 acres for 
the production of our choice seeds. In 
order to induce you to try them 
we make the following unprec- 
ited offer: 


20 kinds of rarest fuscious radishes, 

12 magnificent earliest melons, 

26 sorts glorious tomatoes, 

25 peerless lettuce varieties, 

12 splendid beet sorts, 

65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds, 
in all 150 ~ ar ees furnishin, 
bus owers an 





f her 

g all's 

Sat and Bromus and Speltz, onion 

seed at 60c. a~pound, etc., all only 
for 16e. in stamps. Write to-da 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 








SEED .. * Don’t quite 


like the sound of it.” 
But doesn’t onr 2,000 
» careful annual tests 
for vitality and qual- 
ity and the great care 
in-selecting stock have 
lotsof conscience thrown 
earnestly into it? “Yes!” 
Well then, I will take the 
liberty of the heading and sub- 
mit the propriety of it to the experience of 
many hundreds of thousands of my 
old customers. Seed catalogue free. 
J. 3. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 








None Best a n | the Wor orld. 


seed catalogue rer printed, PRED | 
graving of every variety. Price sale 1 
cent’ per pkg, and up. lot of extra 
packages, rare so presented FREB 
with every order. Send name and address 
by card or letter 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lilinolss 








SEED 


550 a be. and up. 


The cleanest, 
heaviest, best 

; aay eats 5 oats — ae teeian Mesteern Grown. 
a oe Wonder, Csar of Russia and 


Oats 


ements 


Michigan Wooten the bao best varieties. Rust proof, stiff 
straw, have yielded #20 bu. per acre. Catalog describing 


these oats ‘ 11 other farm seeds free on ae, aa 
HARRY N OND SEED COMPANY, Ltd. 
Box ie 


Bay City, Mich, 








Our Catalog of Seeds a 






This excellent variety bears shundantiy of large, 
bright red tomatoes, very smooth, and o 
flavor. Itis extremely early, and entirely = from 


cot. The plants stand up like a tree, without support 
of any kind. 


Finch’s Perfection Lettnee: 


Without exception the Finest variety ever grown. This 
Lettuce does not head like some varieties, but forms huge 
pe poe bush-like plants which are always very 

S tomer, and of fine flavor. 

“SPEC IAL OFFER: In order te give every reader 
off American —~§ iculturist an opportun to test my 
Tree Tomato and Perfection Lettuce, Twit send a paeket 

¢ seed of each variety, also a packet of Carnation 

Foupies, beautiful, bri illiant flowers of every imaginable 
shade and cokers 104 ether with my Illustrated Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1902, F E to any one enclosing six cents in 
postage stamps. ao plainly before you forget it. 


FRANK FINCH (Box 17), CLYDE, N. Y¥ 
Mr. Finch is Perfectly Reliable and Trustworthy. 


Seed Potatoes 


GROWN BY US IN MAINE. 


HENRY ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York. 
Mention this paper. 











"s Murseries, Box 19 Beri, 





TREES SUCCEED WHERB 


Largest Nursery. FAIL. 
| Fruit Book Free. ‘noe of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BEOS., Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 





Mammoth Clover fren" Gover 


Timothy, Seed Oats, Beardless Barley, Flax, clean and 
pure. e sell direct to farmers everywhere. THE 
u. COC. SHEPARD CO, Medina, Ohio. 


PEDICREED PEACH TREES .. 


NEW FRUITS and BERRIES—LOW PRICES. 
Everything for the Fruit Grower. atalog FREE. 
LINDSLEY"S NURSERIES, Whitehouse, N. J, 











310 Bite, = puese coma 


Ekefcld Cabbage, Forty Day 
age, Foi ry 
Ear! : ED 


Frame Cucumber 


ie Water Melon, Fiat Dan- 
on, Sugar Parsnip, oo Gem 


Radish, New —s —— 
an Turnip. E. W 
Seed Growers. Gna Centon low 
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Second-crop seed. My free Catal 
gives you valuable information 


POTATOES 


ogue 
and 


roves why they are Supericr. toany other seed grown. 


rite to-day. J. W. L, Marion S8ta., 


Md. 





AUTO Largest saa best berry; 5 Be for Ss for 50 
STRAWBERRY {i2s'cor at wpm, Seat 


SE ANSWERING ADYERTISEMENTS.... 
will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement in this journal. 

















FIFTY YEARS on - Farm; 
*:, CORN BUSINESS .as 

refer to bu reliable grow: 

> he knows where it is grown; also that it is not ‘Commission 
-.-, House or Elevator corn sent *out for seed; besides he saves 
~ , the Middle Man’s profits. 
‘ers in the World and have sent out more seed corn during 
{the last 18 years than any other Growers, Seed House.or 
Seed Firm in existence. 
‘Carload. orders a specialty. 
catalog of Seed Corn, Farm and Garden Seeds; u1s0 "Book 
on Corn Growing.” Always address 


as well. 


EIGHTEEN Years inthe SEED 
convinces us that farmers 


a_ Special ’ 
ele: seed eet trom the er; then 


We are the largest Seed Corn Grow- 


We are mondiqunstete for Seed Oats 
Write for our FREE 


J. Rs RATEKIN & SON. Shenandoah, Iowa. j 
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to produce an undue proportion of leaves, 
at the same time the roets are meterially 
injured by the action of chemfea) fertili- 
gers, always liberally supplied, whieh have 
been rendered soluble by the excessive 
rains. 

During such seasons the farmer of limited 
capital en light, poor soil, often has the 
best success, from the fact of his plants 
not having been given food beyond their 
powers of assimilation. One of the great- 
est injuries that ean befall a plant, is to 
overfeed it, particularly in the earlier 
perfods of its growth. None is more sen- 
sitive along these lines than the cauliflow- 
er, which during its perfod of growth, re- 
quires a lew temperature, plenty of strong, 
nourishing. food and a moist atmosphere. 
Herein the cauliflower presents a strange 
anomaly, while it demands a vast amount 
of moisture, there is nothing it dreads so 
much as water, and will inevitably perish 
if there is a long continued surplus in the 
Soil 

The greatest damage from excessive 
rains at the time the plants are set, is a 
mechanical one. The earth is sodden and 
heavy, the plants pull easily, and are taken 
up without loosening them with the fork. 
The result is that nearly all the smaller 
roots are torn off and should dry weather 
immediately follow, the plants are greatly 
‘exhausted before a new set_of roots are 
grown. Observation has shown me most 
conclusivety that those who have been 
successful in ‘the growing of cauliflower 
for a series of years, are those who give the 
crop from start to finfish, the greatest pos- 
sible attention. 


A Profitable California Garden. 
BE. H. ASHLEY, CALIFORNIA, 
' 

The garden work was started in October 
by sowing one-half pound onion seed thick- 
ly with seed drill in nursery bed for future 
transplanting. In November sowed Win- 
nigstadt cabbage in same manner. In De- 
cember transplanted onion plants into rows 
16 inches apart and 4 inches in rows. Set 
500 to 600 plants an hour and obtained 
between 7000 and 800@ good plants from the 
one-half pound seed sown. Sowed carrot, 
parsnip, radish, leek, onions for bunching, 
turnips, salsify and spinach, all in rews 16 
inches apart. In January stirred and eul- 
tivated about once a week with hand eul- 
tivator. Planted out cabbage in rows 6 feet 
part and 18 inches in rows, intending to set 
egg plants between the rows. 

Egg plants were sown in the hotbed in 
February, transplanted in March into 3- 
inch pots, put back in the frame, and 
plantéd out in the open ground in April. 
The asparagus, rhubarb, turnips, radishes 
and onions were ready to gather the lat- 
ter part of March. The sweet potato 
ground was plowed, harrowed, leveled and 
afterward cultivated. Tomatoes and pep- 
pers were handled similarly to egg plants. 
On account of scarcity of irrigation water 
they were planted in furrows 4 inches deep, 
to be afterward filled im and the plants 
gradually earthed up. In May sowed okra, 
sweet corn, lima beans and melons. Cul- 
tivated frequently with 12-tooth cultivator, 
leaving a fine, level dust mulch. Set out 
sweet potato_plants in May and June. 

The egg plants began to ripen in July. 
Plants from seed saved from an extra early 
fruiting plant last year have grown more 
vigorously than those from eastern seed 
grown side by side, and the former com- 
menéed bearing’ one to three weeks éaFTier. 
The egg plants and peppers continued’ bear- 
ing into November. The rainfall ‘Trott De- 
cember 20 to November 21 was, oly. 7, 3$-16 
inches...The temperature of the. sol ‘April 
1 was 56..degrees, May 1.64, Jungy2 65 and 
July 1 74. The garden comprised .89 of an 
acre. The total sales were $234.74, while 
theré was consumed im the family produce 
to the value of $47.49. The labor amounted 
to $157.23, seed and plants, fertilizers, sun- 
dry expenses, interest and, taxes to $71.95, 
making the total expense $229.18; and leav- 
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ing @ prefit of $53.06. If te this is added the 
amount for Jabor, all of which I did myself, 
the garden has returned mé an imcome of: 


$240.28. 
mcnreceacelllptar ties 


A Fair Outtook for Green Peas. 


There will be the usual mumber of acres 
Planted with peas for canning purpeses 
with possibly a small increase in some 
lecalities. The sanie methods adopted in 
the past for planting will be. used this year. 
Seme farmers prefer rows and others will 
breadeast.—[F. F. Hubbard, Madison 
County, N Y¥. 

We have no fear in this section among 
eur pea growers about the appearance of 
the green fly. We did not have any such 
affliction last year, or in faet, never have 
had any such trouble in this seetion. ‘We 
think the indicatfons ‘are just as favorable 
for this season as in the past. The acreage 
wilh be about the same as last year and 
planted in rows.—{The mame Sradiey Co, 
Oneida County, N Y: 

It is a little early to prephesy on the 
green pea crop. The fly made its appear- 
ance on volunteer’ peas last fal In fact 
our late peas were hurt’ badly by the fly. 
In this immediate section the bulk of our 
peas will be planted In rows. We hardly 
know what method we wowld take to fight 
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the pest should it appear,. Undoubtedly we 
should depend mostly on the brush, as that 
seems to give about as good results as 
anything we have tried. The acreage will 
be no heavier than last season, owing to 
the very bigh price of seed. peas.—[Sauls- 
bury Bros, Caroline County, Md. 

I have never seen the fly on any peas 
in this section, but have found it on the 
clever in very limited quantities. At 
present it is impossible to judge what effect 
they will have the coming season.—[Thomas 
A. Scott, Harrison County, O. 

The indications this coming season for the 
green pea industry are about the same 
as last year, with a slightly reduced acre- 
age in this part of Canada. So far as we 
are. able 4 rm the green fly not 
made its appearance in this section. As a 
general thing peas are sown broadcast.— _ 
[{L. M. Sehenck, Ontario, Can, 

Indications are that’ pea growers will 
plantvnothing but the very earliest varte- 
ties. The fly was with us in 1901.-It came 
in large numbers about time we finished 


canning the early kinds. It-did only slight 
damage, as peas were ready to cut. Peas 
will all be planted in rows here, none 
broadeast. Acreage will be less than last 
year. If fly appears early this year the 
best method of combating it is spraying. 
If weather is very dry, many flies can be 
killed by knocking them off the vines with 
pine bush.—[H. P. Cannon, Sussex County, 
Del. 

I have not noticed anything about the 
green fly recently, but in October they had 
completely destroyed some peas I had 
planted to try the effect of different ferti- 
lizers on the seed. Peas will be planted 
here in rows only as heretofore. Acreage 
will not be increased, I think. I know of 
no way of combating the fly successfully 
except by spraying.—[A. Brakeley, Burling- 
ton County, N J. 

So far aS we know, the green fly did not 
make any’ extensive appearance on our 
late peas or volunteer peas last fall. It is 
too early to form any conclusion as to 
whether it will appear in the spring this 
season. The acreage of pea seed, crop of 
1902, promises to be a very good one},in 
all prebability equal to former — years. 
Throughout the north peas are planted with 
a grain drill. That is, we do not make a 
practice of planting them in drills and giv- 
ing them cultivation. I think this sort of 
thing is only done in the vicinity of Bal- 
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timore, in Delaware and Maryland. Here 
in the north we have had little or ne fly 
to contend with. Our growing district .is 
in Jefferson county, N Y, the prevince of 
Ontario, Canada, and in northern Michigan. 
In these ‘districts the fly has never ap- 
peared to any great extent.—[Jerome B. 
Rice, Washington County, N Y. 

The green fiy has not made its appear- 
ance in this locality as far as I know. We 
are troubled with the weevil very much. 
In fact, many pea growers are not plant- 
ing this year on that account. The acre- 
age of peas will be less than last year. Peas 
are planted in rows.—[John Edgemont, On- 
tario, Canada, 

SO 


Wacer Cress is found in the springs that 
have their rise’ in trap rocks and in waters. 
that gush from limestone hillsides. On the 
bottoms of ditches that are formed of 
limestones or marls, water eress appears 
and accompanies the running waters for 
miles on their courses.—f[Charles W. Ford, 
Burlington county, N J 











Ridding Apple Orchards of Borers. 


W. J. PATTON, ARKANSAS, 





Years of study of the habits of the borer 


and contention with this insidious pest 
has caused me to adopt an_ effi- 
cacious remedy. To cut the borer 
out leaves an ideal wound and place 
for another deposit of eggs the fol- 
lowing season. This must also be cut or 
dug out. If repeated about three times it 


generally kills the tree. Any exposed bark 
on the trunk or limb of a tree caused by 
a.leaning top, crook or bend of a limb, 
where the sun’s heat is sufficient to partly 
dry the sap and hatch the egg of the beetle 
depositing it, is liable to be attacked. Once 
thrcugh the* bark, the worm devours the 
partly dried wood just underneath the bark 
as far as the sun’s heat has rendered it 
palatable, and finally, late in the season, 
cuts its way deep into the wood, where it 
yemains until the next spring, unless dug 
out with a sharp instrument, a slow and 
tedious job. 

For a number of years, I have looked 
over my trees, and wherever I find a borer 
has entered, I cover with a batch of stiff 
clay, secure it in place with a piece of bur- 
lap and strings (never use wire) and let it 
remain a year or two, and both borer and 
the wound it made will disappear. The 
coating of clay and cloth keeps off the hot 
sun, induces a good flow of sap, which the 
borer cannot stand, and it either dies or is 
driven out. While the nippers or mandi- 
bles of the worm are sharp enough to cut 
partly dried wood, which it eats, they are 
not adapted to cutting dried clay, and when 
it starts out of the tree to enter the ground 
to form a chrysalis preparatory to becom- 
ing a perfect beetle, it strikes the covering 
of clay and dies. It matters but little, 
however, what becomes of it, as the cover- 
ing of clay makes its entry into the tree 
impossible. A bucketful of clay and a 
handful of burlap and strings in the hands 
of a man who knows where to look for the 
pest, will destroy more borers in a day than 
he can do by any other method in a month. 





Treatment of Peach and Plum Rot. 
PROF M. B. WAITE, UNITED STATES DEPT AGRI. 





Our experiments in the treatment of 
monilia, the rot of peach and plums, last 
year were not altogether satisfactory. In 
fact, this has been the usual experience of 
investigators all over the country for sev- 
eral years past. The fact is that spraying 
with bordeaux mixture either entirely pre- 


vents or greatly reduces the monilia fun-. 


gus, but the mixture itself is injurious to 
the foliage. This has varied with the 
strength of the mixture used and the 
amount of lime it contains, and in unex- 
plainable ways it has varied in different 
seasons, times and places. We hesitate to 
advise anyone to spray peaches and Japan- 
ese plums after the foliage is out, On ac- 
count of the danger of injuring the leaves. 
The injury is of two sorts: First, the 
shot-hole or corrosive effect, by which the 
fungicide scorches and cuts holes out of 
the leaves; this follows shortly after the 
spraying; and second, the defoliating effect, 
which comes on “gradually, from a week to 
@ month, or even two or three months after 
the spraying is done. 

There is no question about the desirabil- 
ity of spraying before the buds open or at 
the time they are swelling. This will pre- 
vent peach leaf curi and will also be ad- 
vantageous for the monilia. For this pur- 
pose the standard bordeaux 6-4- 50 formula, 
that is 6 pounds bluestone, 4 pounds lime 
and 50 gallons water, can be used, or even 
more concentrated if necessary. The trees 
should be sprayed until they are blue. If 
any spraying at all is done, after the foliage 
fs out, it should be done with a formula 
containing 3 pounds of bluestone to 9 pounds 


of lime in 50 gauons of water. 
a 


Malt Sprouts soaked in warm water are 
excellent for pigs. Let them have al) they 
will eat. 
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KIDNEY TROUBLE, 


BACK 
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LAME 
AND RHEUMATISM. 


CURED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 





To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, will do for YOU, 
Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have a Sample Bottle 


Sent Free by Mail. 


Among the many famous investigated 
cures of Swamp-Root, the one we publish 
this week for the benefit of ouf readers, 
speaks in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 





_ —— 
T. F. McHUGH. 
Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 2th, 1901. 
DR. KILMER & CoO., Binghamton, N.Y. 
Gentlemen :—It gives great pleasure to add my 
testimonial to that of RN oy of others regarding the 





wonderful curative geepmiies sf By ay, I had a 
lame back three years panne Bete oe 
for the coast. Soon after”  imy ean 3. in Puget Sound 
country it became v ~ £. worse. [ felt certain that 
the coast climate h given me Sean 

' the conclusion that I could 
climate, Later I 


cated that I would soon prostra unless I obtained 
relief quickly. ag your offer of a ple bottle 
of Swamp-Koot, free, had a friend write for one and 
began taking it RE. istely.. Within three weeks the 
lameness in my_back to disappear. During that 
fall and winter I took three one-dollar bottles of Swamp- 
Root with the result that I completely cured. I 
no longer have y and can exercise vio- 
— without fee! an effects. I have 
mended Swamp-Root to Fn pe my tances oO 
were simi’ aff 


TS F-Initbagh 


Lame back is only one symptom of kid- 
ney trouble—one of many and is Nature’s 
timely warning to show you that the track 
of health is not clear. d 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s Disease, which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble, may steal upon you. 

The great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, is used in the leading hospi- 
tals, recommended by physicians in their 
private practice, and is taken by doctors 
themselves who have kidney ailments, be- 
cause they recognize in it the greatest and 
most successful remedy for kidney, liver and , 
bladder troubles. 


SPECIAL NOTE—Swamp-Root has been tested in so many ways, and has proven 
so successful in every case, that a special arrangement has been made by which all 
readers of the American Agriculturist who have not already tried it may have a sam- 


ple bottie sent absolutely free by mail. 


Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root 


and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received 
from men and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives to the wonder- 


ful curative properties of Swamp-Root. 


In writing, be sure and mention reading this 


generous offer in the American Agriculturist when sending your address to Dr. Kil- 


mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stéres everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y 








(OTHER MEN HAVE FOUND 


he very best results in spraying fruit trees. bushes 
and vines from the use of our wonderful 


HARDIE SPRAY PUMPS. 


‘You would doubtless have the same experience. We make 
a most complete line, emb ted and ted 
barrel, amapoach and Bucket Sprayers. In- 
ngous an r diseases have mo 

ram ay AE cy who owns and uses Hardie 











¥5, Noseorching fouinee: 
‘0 8€0' ng foli 
es. All styles of Spray 


No loathe eneret A ABITATORS . 
Pumps. Valuable book of tastrections free. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 Harket St., Lockport, N.Y. 
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Ours is ds as hard as 
cannon og Price. at Gael 81.68 m. D. 
SIEGEL, The Seedsman, Erie, Pa- 























ALFALFA SEED. 


ean_ Nebraska grown. Ciroular “How 
Son” with each order. By mail I Ib. the. ERs ware 
express 10 Ibs. _femouen f for or 62a) $2.00. 0 
SEED Co., oO. Lineoln, . New 
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Tomato Growers and Canners at Odds. 


I understand that growers and canners 
are not coming together very fast. The 
Salisbury canners are offering $7 per ton, 
while further up the peninsula I am 
informed the prices will be $8. I hardly 
know whether farmers will increase their 
acreage or not. I think many will plant 
without contracting and take chances on 
the market. I have never grown tomatoes 
until last year. I propose going into . the 
business more extensively this season and 
will put out about 1000 plamts for early 
market, and may plant a few acres for late 
crop, but will not sign any contracts.—[W. 
FP. Allen, Wicomico County, Md. 

We are not making any contracts with 
eur growers this season at any special 
price, but promised to pay them the mar- 
ket price on day of delivery. Last year we 
contracted at $6 per ton, but very few of 
eup:growers kept the contract with us. 
Instead of $6 we were compelled to pay 
from $7.20 to $20 per ton. We anticipate a 
slight increase in the acreage in our section 
the coming season. As the market will be 
pretty well cleaned up of canned tomatoes 
before the next packing season, we think 
that the outlook is very good from the can- 
ner’s standpoint. We prefer to have our 
tomatoes delivered to us in  five-eighths 
peach baskets. If farmers would be more 
particular in picking, and allow tomatoes 
to mature we feel quite sure their product 
would be delivered in much better condi- 
tion than is usually the case.—[{Greena- 
baum Bros, Sussex County, Del. 

We pay $6 per ton for tomatoes. Last 
year we paid $7. This year farmers are 
holding off and do not care to.contract for 
them. I think farmers.-will grow many 
tomatoes this year and not contract with 
the canners. Prices. were-very high last 
year. We shall pack about the same amount 
we put up last year. Think this a poor 
year to increase our pack.—[George W. 
Stradley, Sussex County, Del. 

The price for tomatoes about here is $7 
per ton; sugar corn $8 per ton. Acreage 
will be less. Farmers are slow to contract, 
claiming field corn will pay better. I haye 
not one-half the acreage needed. 
canners are in about the same trouble. We 
are hoping this condition will change before 
planting time. Farmers want more money 
for their product than we are able to pay. 
[L. S. Fleckenstéin, Talbot County, Md. 

From what I have heard and my own 
opinion, I think the probabilities are the» 
acreage about here in tomatoes will not 
be very different from usual planting. The 
exceedingly and perhaps unparalleled short 
crop of last. year might naturally tend to 
discouragement and decreased acreage; but 
the higher price offered with the hope of 
a better yield will induce growers to try 
it again. I understand prices offered in 
this county range from about 22 to 28 or 
30 cents per bushel.. About 25 cents per 
bushel is the ayerage.—[C. L. Vail, Harford 
County, Md. 


* 
— —— 


An Unsettled Potato> Market. 


High potato prices have continued into 
March, but the market is somewhat un- 
settled. Many elements of uncertainty are 
to be taken into consideration, and this 
causes nervousness among large . dealers. 
Imports continue, but less pronounced than 
earlier in the winter, Trade in foreign 
stock can be profitable only when the 
price this side the ocean is Bigh enough 
to stand first cost abroad, freights, duty of 
25 cents per bushel and other minor 
changes, Imports are liable to cease almost 
any time, although still coming forward in 
moderate quantities. 

The chief factor in late winter” prices, 
after all, is theesupply -in such heavy 
potato sections. as _New -<¥ork, Maine, Mich- 
igan and the northwest. Stocks are . being 
reduced rapidly under the incentive of high 
prices, There is discernible, especially in 
the west, an undertone .of. easiness, for 


Other | 


everything except strictly choice stock. 
Many farmers are availing ‘themselves of 
present level of values and. closing out, 
rather than run the risk of possible slump 
a little later, or further loss in the way 
of natural shrinkage, rot, etc. 


EE 


State Laws Governing Trolley Freights. 


Recently attention was called in these 
columns to electric roads traversing coun- 
try thoroughfares, carrying produce and 
other light freights. There is much to be 
said on both ‘sides. In many ways these 
roads may be very advantageous to farm- 
ers, enabling them to find a quick market 
at low rates, especially in the thickly set- 
tled states. Again, it might became a 
great nuisance unless properly hedged by 
restrictions. Farmers might be practically 
crowded out of the thoroughfares by the 
trolley companies. This could be greatly 
abated, however, by restricting travel of 
this character to certain hours of the night. 
A notable case is an electric road in Ohio 
leading from Columbus to Westerville. It 
has monopolized a popular and direct thor- 
oughfare to such an extent that farmers 
have been obliged to abandon the road. 
In many places the center of the roadbed, 
formerly a good stone pike, is occupied by 
the electric line, making it not only un- 
desirable as a wagon road, but exceedingly 
dangerous for general travel; particularly 
with heavy wagons loaded with farm prod- 
uce. 

In Ohio the supreme court has passed 
down a decree that enables electric rail- 
ways to carry property and freight equal- 
ly with passengers wherever tracks are 
laid in cities and out. Until the question 
of freight -is made paramount, the farmer 
will not be_ benefited ~by the. development 
of electric railways, only-as. earrying him 
as a passenger to large cities. In many 
rich agricultural sections where popula- 
tion only is offered for revenue to electric 
lines it is insufficient’ support to such 
roads. While there has: been no system 
of freight haulage generally in vogue as 
yet, at the same time when.it is considered 
that the whole question of interurban elec- 
tric railway undertaking is one of evolu- 
tion and of recent accomplishment, never- 
theless the progress in this country has 
been rapid. The following statements from 
various state officials are interesting. 

We have no law -in New. York which lim- 
its trolley companies from carrying freight 
as well as passerigers.—[Horace G. Ten- 
nant, Deputy Secretary of State. 

We have no legislation in Nebraska 
affecting the matters mentioned in ° your 
letter.—[G. W. Marsh, Secretary ‘of State. 

Street railway companies in Pennsylva- 
nia have no right to carry express pack- 
ages, farm products ‘or any other kind of 
freight.—[W. W. Griest, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. 

I know. of*no law’ of* Maryland govern- 
ing trolley lines ag to carrying express 
packages, etc.—[W. Bateman, Secretary of 
State. 

Trolley car .lines are not .prohibited in 
Texas from carrying express or freight 
goods. There is, however, a condition at- 
tached to such business, which places them 
under the jurisdiction of the railroad com- 
mission in the event they engage therein. 
[George T. Keeble, Chief Clerk Department 
of State. . 

Any street railway established under the 
laws of Massachusetts may Carry newspa- 
pers in any city or town in which it oper- 
ates. They are also permitted to'carry the 
United States mail. On the other hand 
chapter 253, acts of 1901, allows the Natick 
and. Cochituate street railroad Company to 
carry goods and merchandigé in the town 
of ‘Wayland. f 
..The status of street railway companies in 
Wisconsin was considered at some length 
by our supreme court.in.the case of. Linden 
land company and-another against the 
Milwaukee electric railway and .light com- 
pany, decided in 1900." It is there héld that 
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street railway companies may be incor 
porated under chapter 86, and so far as the 
cities and villages are concerned they have 
the right and are authorized to carry 
freight as well as passengers. But that 
should such street railway companies carry 
freight it becomes in effect a commercial 
railway, and cannot be laid without com- 
pensation made to the adjoining property 
owners. In other words, a street railway 
company, which carries only passengers 
may secure from the public the right to 
use of the streets, and in such case the 
abutting property owners are entitled to no 
compensation, but if such street railway 
company carries freight, the railway bce- 
comes an additional burden and the abut- 
ting property Owners are entitled to com- 
pensation.—[E. R. Hicks, Attorney General. 

The court of appeals of Kentucky holds 
that all tram or trolley roads are deemed 
railroads. There is no law that I know of 
to prevent trolley roads from doing any 
business that a railroad could do.—[{J. K. 
Roberts, Attorney. 

a 


The “Danish West Indies,” recently 
purchased by the United States treaty just 
ratified with Denmark, include the islands 
St Thomas, St John and St Croix, off the 
eastern coast of Porto Rico. The islands 
are small, and valuable chiefly by reason 
of their harbors. St Croix (80 square miles, 
population 20,000) is ‘the most productive 
of the three, a considerable area being de- 
voted to the production of sugar cane and 
tropical fruits, and agriculture being the 
occupation of a large proportion of the pop- 
ulation. St John, the smallest of the is- 
lands, has an area of but about 21 square 
miles, and a comparatively small cultivable 
area. St Thomas, which lies nearest to 
Porto Rico, is by far the most important 
in its present availability for harbor pur- 
poses. The productive possibilities of the 
islands, especially St Croix, in the class of 
tropical productions so largely imported 
by the Untied States, will not be inconsid- 
erable. 


Canners Hopeful—I have just returned 
from Milwaukee, where I was in attend- 
ance at the annual convention of the can- 
ners held last week. The meeting was a 
very successful one. There was a large 
attendance. Cdnners have bright prospects. 
The old packs will all be used up and the 
1902 pack will strike a bare market. Prices 
are very good for the canned product and 
the canning business is now, from all. we 
can observe, in a very prosperous condition. 
[Jerome B, Rice, Washington County, N Y. 


Uncle Sam’s Good Credit—The debt of 
the United States, which in 1865 was $78.25 
per capita, was in 1901 $13.45 per capita. 
The interest charge, which in 1865 was $4.28 
per capita, was in 1901 38c; the lowest rate 
of interest in outstanding bonds in 1865 was 
4%, and of those there were but $90,000,000, 
against $245,000,000 in 5% bonds, $1,213,000,000 
at 6%, and $671,000,000 at 7.3%.. In 1901 
practically one half the outstanding debt 
stood at 2%, and even those bonds were 
selling at a premium in the markets. 


Buy Seeds Early—iIf flower and vegeta~ 
ble seeds are to be beught it is well to get 
them as soon as possible. Procure and 
study catalogs of reliable seedsmen, select 
what you want and order them at once. 
If there is any doubt about their vitality 
count out a few seeds and plant them 
im moist earth in pots in a warm room. It 
is a poor investment to buy seeds at coun- 
try stores when the same seeds have been 
on sale for two or three years.—[J. L. H. 


World’s Grain Movement—Replying ta 
P. O. B., a new subscriber in Pennsylvania, 
figures relative to’ crop, corn trade, ete, 
are .frequently printed. In brief, the 
world’s crop of wheat in 1901 was approxi-< 
mately 2624 million bushels, compared with 
2526 in 1900, 2607 in 1899 and. 2504-millions in 
1892.. The world’s corn crop remains close 
to* 2800 million bushels annually, of which 
the United ‘States produces about 80%. 








Brood Mare During Gestation. 


N. B. CRITCHFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA. 





When the brood mare has bepgn mated, 
she should if possible be returned to her 
own home and <xept in the barn near 
enough ito the other horses to prevent her 
becoming lonesome, but not so near as 
to be subject to the teasing of other horses 
or colts that are confined in the same sta- 
ble. The second or third day after being 
served she may be placed in the team 
where she has been accustomed to work 
and with proper care she may be kept on 
duty every working day until the close of 
the, period of gestation. 

Light work as the time of parturition 
approaches is better than standing idle. 
I have been obliged a number of times in 
my experience to unhitch from plow or 
wagon and take off the harness and turn a 
mare loose in the field where I have been 
at work, to have her come in to the barn 
in the evening with a colt by her side. 
She will, however, need a reasonable pe- 
riod of rest after dropping her colt. 

A mare with a young colt should never 
be put into harness until the colt is ten 
days or two weeks old. If she is to raise a 
colt the following year it may be.neces- 
sary to take her from home to be mated, 
which should be done from the eighth to 
the tenth day after foaling, but she should 
be handled with care and not made to carry 
her attendant. : 

As the foaling period approaches, proper 
attention must be given to feeding. A bran 
mash every day, or at least every two 
days, should be given to keep the bowels 
in proper condition. If it is your custom 
to feed your horses corn, take the corn 
feed from the brood mares from six to eight 
weeks before foaling, and substitute oats, 
which is less liable to produce a feverish 
condition, that at this time should § be 
pvoided, and which with the bran mash 
recommended will insure the presence of 
milk for the immediate nourishment of the 
colt when it comes. 





Why | Dip My Hags. 


E. E. AXLINE, MISSOURI. 





Ten years ago I consulted a gentleman in 
reference to the mode and plan of dipping 
hogs, or rather he consulted me by advocat- 
fing the plan which I afterward adopted, 
and one that I pondered in my mind for 
years, believing it to be the common sense, 
practical and only certain way of prevent- 
ing what is generally known as hog chol- 
era. By observation, investigation, research 
and experience, I learned how to develop 
a certain type of hog, and while I believe 
after long years of breeding, the Poland- 
China hog superior in some respects to any 
of his rivals, yet Iam frank to admit that 
all the strains of thoroughbreds have their 
good points. 

My tank for dipping is about 10 feet 
long, and I believe 4 feet deep; and it is 
larger at the top than at the bottom. I 
have it set into the ground in a box. My 
chute ‘is about 20 feet long, the last 4 or 6 
feet slopes to the end of tank, where 
hog enters at an angle of about 25 de- 
grees, so whenever the front hogs pass on 
incline, the rear hogs crowd them for- 
ward, and they slide into the tank, go- 
ing entirely under the solution, passing out 
on a cleated board at the other end of 
the tank. With this plan and apparatus 
T can dip 200 to 300 hogs in an hour. After 
the drove is dipped I cover up the solu- 
tion to prevent dirt, rain or snow from get- 
ting into it, and this solution lasts indefi- 
nitely, or as long as an ounce remains. I 
add the necessary amount of liquid and 
watér whenever I want to dip, keeping the 
tank a little over half full of the dip, and 
I dip as often as I think it necessary to 
keep my herd in perfect condition. When- 
ever I bring my hogs on my farm, I al- 
ways dip thém twice and feed the remedy 
before I turn them in lots with m+ other 
(hogs. 








FARM ANIMALS 


Value of Cattle Food Guarantees. 


PROF JOHN P. STREET, N J EXPER STA. 





During the past few years most of the 
New England and middle states have 
passed laws which require a thorough and 
rigid inspection of the various cattle foods 
sold in their markets. These laws were 
occasioned chiefly by the frequent appear- 
arance of cottonseed meal containing a 
large proportion of hulls, the great varia- 
bility in composition of the different gluten 
meals and feeds, and because of the con- 
stantly increasing number of mixed feeds 
prepared by oatmeal and other manufac- 
tories, consisting very largely of their offal 
and waste products. The state laws in most 
cases do not apply to whole grains or mix- 
tures of such ground together, as these ma- 
terials afford little opportunity for adulter- 
ation, and as a simple inspection by the 
intelligent purchaser would show at once 
whether they were what they were claimed 
to be. The most important feeding stuffs 
included under these laws are cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, gluten meal and feed, 
hominy meal, brewers’ grains, malt sprouts, 
rice meal, oat feeds, sugar feeds, starch 
feeds and maize feeds. 

The three ingredients of a cattle feed 
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which give it its value are the protein, the 
fat and the carbohydrates. The protein is 
the fiesh-forming material, while the fat 
and the carbohydrates are chiefly useful in 
supplying fat and heat to the animal. The 
state laws require a guarantee only of the 
amount of protein and fat contained in the 
feed, and the reason for this is two-fold; 
first, because these ‘are the most impor- 
tant and most valuab‘e elements of the 
feed, and second, because the average farm- - 
er possesses already sufficient carbohydrates 
in the roughage of the farm, and the chief 
object of his purchase of concentrated feeds 
is only to secure sufficient protein and fat 
to add to this roughage, whereby he may 
obtain a well-balanced ration for his stock. 
It would seem, therefore, that in the pur- 
chase of cattle foods the average farmer 
might entirely disregard the amount of car- 
bohydrates contained in these feeds, not 
because the carbohydrates have no value, 
for they do perform a most important func- 
tion in cattle feeding, but because he al- 
ready possesses enough or more than enough 
of this ingredient on his farm. 


HOW TO USE INFORMATION GIVEN BY MAKERS, 


The presence of a guarantee, however, 
without an intelligent understanding on the 
part of the purchaser of just what this 
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guarantee means, will be of little value, 
and it is the purpose of this article to sug- 
gest briefly how the cattle feeder may 
profitably use the information thus fur- 
nished by the manufacturer. In the first 
place, no farmer should purchase any of 
the above named feeds unless they are ac- 
companied by a guarantee. The absence 
of a guarantee does not necessarily imply 
an inferior article, any more than its pres- 
ence assures superiority, but in the great 
majority of cases the manufacturer will 
not perjure himself by affixing an entirely 
false guarantee. The guarantee being 
given, it next devolves upon the purchaser 
to consider just what element and how 
much of it he needs to add to his roughage 
to secure a well-balanced ration. While 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal and gluten 
meal are all extremely rich in protein, 
practice has shown that no one of these 
feeds can be fed exclusively or in too large 
proportions. The same may be said of 
brewers’ grains and malt sprouts, which, 
while the cheapest feeds on the market 
to-day, are relished to only a limited ex- 
tent by farm animals. The farmer must, 
therefore, to purchase intelligently, pursue 
some definite plan based on a well-balanced 
ration. Suggestions as to proper rations 
will be gladly furnished on application to 
any of our state experiment stations. For 
convenience of reference the varying pro- 
portions of protein and fat in some of the 
best-known feeds are tabulated below. It 
is understood, of course, that these percent- 
ages represent the total amount of protein 
and fat, and not that part which is diges- 
tible. 
PROTEIN AND FAT IN SOME FEEDS. 

Name of feed Protein, % Fat, % 
Cottonseed meal....... to 
Linseed meal to 
Chicago gluten meal ..37 to 
Buffalo gluten feed.... to 
Dried brewers’ grains.24 to 
Malt sprouts 23 to 27 
Corn bran, or sugar feed 9 to 
Hominy meal 0 to 
Corn and oats to 
eT eee to 
Ground oats ...«.....-. to 
Wheat bran ...........15 to 17 
The feeder wishing to purchase any of 

the feeds mentioned fn the above table 
should not purchase any material bearing 
a lower guarantee than the minimum there 
given. For instance, good cottonseed meal 
should contain at least 43%, linseed meal at 
least 32%, malt sprouts at least 23%, and 
hominy meal at least 10% of protein. A 
sample of any of these products bearing a 
much lower guarantee than those mentioned 
might properly be regarded with suspicion. 
The trouble, however, does not lie in the 
purchase of these standard materials, 
which, although exceedingly variable in 
composition, rarely fall below the minimum 
figures above stated. — 

The feeder’s great difficulty lies in the 
purchase of the mixed products, which un- 
der various attractive and tempting trade 
names, and at an apparently low price, are 
now sO numerous in our markets. With 
few exceptions these feeds are carbohydrate 
feeds; that is, of low protein content, and 
it is obvious that the addition of an un- 
limited amount of such a feed, which con- 
tains less protein than corn meal, can never 
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light oats or oat hulls, or a mixture of the 
two. When we remember that good oats con- 
tain about 11% and oat -hulls only about 
2% of protein, the cxtent of the deception 
is clear. The presence of oat hulls, there- 
fore, is no certain indication that any other 
portion of the oat grain is contained in the 
mixture. The guarantee is of much value in 
feeds of this class. 

Corn meal on the average contains about 
9.5% of protein, and ground oats about 11%. 
A mixture of these grains, therefore, which 
guarantees only 8% of protein assuredly 
cannot contain the best portions of. these 
grains. Likewise an oat feed, guaranteeing 
only 6% of protein, gives certain evidence 
that the greater part of this ‘‘oat feed” is 
simply oat hulls. An important illustration 
of the value of a guarantee is shown by a 
class of samples received at the New Jer- 
sey experiment station this season. Four 
samples of “‘rice meal” were received, bear- 
ing the uniform guarantee of 2.56% protein 
and 1% fat. Analysis showed that the sam- 
ples all met their guarantees, yet on their 
very face they showed that they were not 
what they claimed to be. Rice meal, which 
is a valuable carbohydrate feed, contains 
on the average about 11% of protein and 9% 
of fat, and it is clear, therefore, that any 
purchaser who buys rice meal guaranteed 
to contain but 2.56% of protein, at the same 
price he would pay for genuine rice meal, 
has no one to blame but himself, for the 
guarantee only too clearly tells him the 
source of this feed, namely, rice hulls. 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE INTENDING PURCHASERS 

1, Buy no concentrated or mixed feed that 
does not bear a guarantee; 2, buy only those 
feeds which are necessary for the proper 
balancing of your farm ration; 3, always 
compare the price of a mixed feed with the 
prices of the ingredients claimed to be in 
it; 4, place little confidence in the name of 
a mixed feed. Only the poorest part of the 
grains named may be present; 5, remember 
that the presence of oat hulls does not nec- 
essarily indicate that whole oats were used 
in the mixture; 6, compare every guarantee 
with the known composition of a good feed 
of that class; 7, before purchasing amy new 
kind of feed consult your experiment sta- 
tion for advice as to its use. 

I Am Much Pleased with-my experience 
in feeding germ oil meal. I grind ear corn 
tolerably fine, put this in the feed bunks 
and scatter the oil meal over it. There are 
many other ways of feeding and using feed 
stuffs, but I have never had cattle do quite 
as well as mine are doing on this combi- 
nation.—[R. A. Stevens, Iowa. 
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. PRICE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 
It is in the purchase of such feeds that thing complete, at a moderate price. / 
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Keeping Good Dairy Cows Pays. 


Cc. D. SIMPSON, 





I have been breeding Jerseys for the 
last 15 years. They are like the Irishman’s 
whiskey. He said it was all good but some 
was a little better than the rest. Just so 
with the Jersey cow. I have seen some 
so-called Jerseys that were not worth their 
feed, while there are others nearly worth 
their weight in gold. History tells us that 
the Jersey has been bred for more than 
500 years on an island midway between 
and not far from either of the two greatest 
butter consuming cities in the world, Lon- 
don and Paris, and that they were selected 
and bred exclusively for supplying butter 
for these great cities. 

The greatest profit for the amount of food 
consumed is what we are after in the dairy 
business, and Jerseys make a most excellent 
showing in butter and also milk. I milk 
my cows almost the whole year. The dairy 
calf should be allowed to suck its mother 
but a few days after which it should be 
fed skimmed milk until five or six months 
old. It should also have the run of a good 
clover lot. It should never be fed very 
much corn or any other fat producing food. 
I have known some very fine heifers to be 
ruined by being kept too fat while they 
were growing into a cow. In the winter, 
feed bran, oats and clover hay. 

In connection with keeping good cows I 
find a cream separator almost a necessity 
for the larger profits. I have a small one- 
horse gasoline engine which separates the 
cream from the sweet milk in a very short 
time. The sweet milk is mixed with 
ground wheat and oats and fed to pigs. It 
seems to be one: of the best pig foods I 
have ever used. I feel that the skimmilk 


about pays the keep of the coas when 
used in this way. The butter product I 
consider net profit. There is still good 


money in the good dairy cow whensproperly 
handled. 


Making Prize Creamery Butter. 








The creamery butter which took the sec- 
ond prize at a recent Illinois dairy asso- 
ciation meeting was made by G. Herman, 
Mr Herman is a Swiss by birth and has 
been in this country only a few years. He 
has been in the creamery business, how- 
ever, for 20 years. During that time he 
has won a medal and three diplomas be- 
sides cash prizes. He says that his cream- 
ery is operated four times a week. The 
milk from which the prize butter was made 
was taken into the creamery on Saturday. 
Most of it was only one day old, but about 
1000 pounds was three days old. 

The milk was heated to about 80 degrees 
and run through the separator. A 5% skim- 
milk starter was added to the cream, which 
contained 35% of fat and .6 of-1% of acid 
when ready forethe churn. It was placed 
in the churn at a temperature of 55 degrees 
and churned one hour. When the granules 
of butter were about the size of wheat 
grains, they were washed with water direct 
from the well, the temperature being about 
54 degrees. The butter was salted one 
ounce to the pound and was then worked 
and packed in 60-pound tubs. There were 
340 pounds butter in the churning from 
which the prize package was taken. The 
butter was 10 days old when it was scored. 
Four ounces of butter color and the best 
dairy salt were used. 

Oleo Bill in Senate—With slight modifi- 
cations, the bill placing a tax of ten cents 
per pound upon oleo colored in imitation 
of butter, which recently passed the house, 
has been reported upon favorably by the 
senate committee on agriculture. This 
brings it before the upper house for action. 
The majority report of the committee called 
attention to the fact that the principal 
opponents of the bill are the manufacturers 
of oleo, the range cattle associations and 
the cottonseed oil men. Discussing’ the 
claims of these interests, the committee 








DAIRY 


suggests that neither of the latter two has 
valid ground for complaint against the 
bill. 





Dairying Maintains Fertility—The self- 
perpetuating power of dairying to main- 
tain the fertility of the land will - make 
dairying a large and increasing business in 
the northeastern -portion of the United 
States. Cattle raising and sheep husban- 
dry also sustain the fertility of the land, 
but this business is generally unprofitable 
in intensive farming on high priced land, 
and will be generally relegated to the 
more barren and sterile portions of our 
country.—[George William Horton, Putnam 
County, N Y. 


Steaming Corn Fodder instead of using 
a silo is being tried by E. B. Brown of 
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Worcester county, Mass. His rarm is s0 
divided that he can winter as many head 
as he can summer. Much of the land is 
stony and hard to cultivate, but cuts good 
hay. This winter he built a large, tight 
box in which the corn fodder, cut in short 
lengths, is placed and steamed. The cat- 
tle eat it with as much avidity and relish 
as silage and ‘do well on it. 


36) 





Hooks for Lanterns—I frequently find in 
your paper advice to farmers and others 
to have nails and hooks at convenient 
places about the barn on which to hang the 
lantern so that it will not get knocked over. 
Tell them to provide small harness snaps, 
then if a person or horse hits the lantern 
it stays right there.—[G. E. Stone, Worces- 
ter County, Mass. 
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BUY Atlas Gluten Meal 


Because it is a 


PROTHIN FRED 


Your hay, roughage and farm grains are poor in protein and fat, but rich in starchy 
Therefore balance up your ration with Atlas Gluten Meal, 
that contains over 36 per cent protein and nearly 14 per cent fat. 
are the two nutrients that make beef, flesh, fat, milk and cream. 

Get a trial lot from your dealer, or send to us for circular. 


These 


Itis Cheaper than Oats, Corn or Barley. 


Atlas Feed and Milling Co., eeoma‘t. 


See the page advertisement of this feed in American Agriculturist November 23. 
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A tax on posters, also upon sign paint- 
ing upon barns, rocks, etc, is proposed by 
a bill pending in the New York assembly. 
It should become a law. It is by this 
method that Paris and its environs have 
been protected against disfigurement. 
—_—- 

A passenger rate of two cents per mile 
now seems an assured fact in Michigan, 
after long and bitter contests. The last 
legislature repealed the special charter of 
the Michigan Central, which has stood out 
against the two-cent rate, and beginning 
with the new year the figure named is made 
general throughout the state. This lower 
rate will be appreciated by all classes of 
people, and the experiment of its profita- 
bleness to the railroads watched with keen 





interest. If the latter can show a reason- 
able profit at the established rate in an 
agricultural state like Michigan, with dis- 


tances great and the country partially set- 
tled, there is certainly opportunity for like 
reforms and a saving for the people in 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Eng- 
land, where travel is always heavy. 





There is an urgert need for a proper 
building and better equipment for farmers’ 
sons and daughters at the agricultural col- 
lege at Cornell university. Senator S. 5S. 
Slater has introduced a -ill providing for 
this long felt deficiency. Every member of 
the legislature should give this measure his 
hearty support. No more worthy bill has 


been presented to New York law makers. 
Farmers and friends of agriculture should 








EDITORIAL 


write their representatives at 
onee. This building has long been due and 
no more boys and gi-Is must be driven from 
the Empire state for education along agri- 
cultural lines on account of inadequate ac- 
commodations. This is a farmers’ campaign 
and Iet us make it the hottest kind of a 
fight. We are not in for a skirmish, but a 
fight to the finish for agriculture. 





A sharp arraignment of the intelligence 
of the average farmer is contained in a 
recent communication from a well-posted 
farm correspondent. In speaking of hops, 
he said the price received by growers 
ranged from 8% to 11 cents per pound, not 
because of any difference in quality, but 
the variation was due to the difference in 
intelligence of growers, and their business 
ability in selling. We shall not attempt 
to question the facts as here given, but 
to point a possible remedy. First of all, 
every farmer should make a closer study 
of the market end of his business. Keep 
posted on prices from week to week, fol- 
low the weather bulletins, crop reports of 
both yield and acreage, and movement of 
stocks of grain, live stock, hops or what- 
ever you are interested in. The yield and 
demand in. other parts of the country and 
the amount of stocks on hand have a great 
influence on prices. The efforts of specula- 
tors to depress prices until they get *con- 
trol of the market are well known. But if 
a farmer has gained a fair knowledge of 
the above mentioned items he will know 
pretty weil whether pfices are likely to ad- 
vance materially before another crop is 
harvested. Another way to secure better 
prices is for all the farmers of a township 
to combine and intelligently market their 
products through a selling agent. 

Who is running this government, the 
people and congress, or the military govern- 
ors of Cuba and the Philippines? Gen 
Wood writes from “headquarters, military 
department, Havana, January 30,” direct 
to each member of the United States sen- 
ate, instructing him how to vote on the 
Cuban tariff. And Gen Wheaton, high in 
command at Manila, says he would clap 
in jail for treason any man who speaks in 
favor of ultimate independence for the 
Filipinos. Wheaton repeated and empha- 
sized his criticism, upon learning of the 
recent address fin Boston of Pres Schur- 
man of Cornell university, who was chair- 
man of the first commission on civil gov- 
ernment sent out to the Philippines by 
Pres McKinley, and who maintains that 
“any government by the Filipinos them- 
selves is better than the best government 
for them by Americans.” This attempt of 
the military to throttle free speech and to 
subject the people of this free country to 
military despotism, cannot be too ~prompt- 
ly or too strongly rebuked. It is a mani- 
festation of the underlying spirit of mili- 
tarism. This matter is in no sense a party 
question, but men and officials of all par- 
ties should unite in teaching the military 
that they are the creatures, and not the 
creators of the American people. 








That our readers appreciate the large in- 
crease in the number of pages we are now 
giving in American Agriculturist, is shown 
by the testimonials received daily. We 
are striving to make this great weekly the 
best that money and brains can produce; 
one thought is ‘nothing too good.” But the 
reader. has it in his power to help us. It 
would be an utter impossibility for us to 
give 52 numbers in a year for $1 were it not 
for the advertisers who patronize us. 
When we take their money we feel morally 
bound to give them a fair return on the 
investment, so we ask our readers to pat- 
ronize our advertisers liberally. Read care- 
fully the advertising columns, and any 
want of the farm or household try to sup- 
ply. through our advertising columns. You 
ean easily do this and at all times rest 
easy with the feeling. that we givé personal 
attention to all complaints. Not knowing- 





Albany at 





ly will we admit any fraudulent advertise- 


ment. Always mention American Agricul- 
turist when writing. 





The scarcity of farm help promises to 
be as much of a troublesome question the 
coming season as in any recent year. In 
fact, good help seems a little more diffi- 
cult f® secure each season than the one 
immediately preceding. As for some time 
past, the close employment of labor in fac- 
tories and in all industrial channels takes 
up the surplus. A feature this spring is 
the evident impression on the part of the 
farm laborer that owing to the generally 
high prices prevailing he should have more 
money. The situation emphasizes the ne- 
cessity of farmers advantageously plan- 
ning and carrying on their work so that it 


may be done with a minimum of hired 
help. Fortunately, present increased ca- 
pacity, through up-to-date machinery 


and farm implements, offers aid in this di- 
rection, 


One-half the value of experimental work 
is lost in not getting the results promptly 
before those whom they are designed to 
benefit. The average man cares little about 
posterity. When an experiment is ended 
he wants to know the results at once, not 
a year or two hence, when he may be dead. 
We recently wrote to an experiment sta- 
tion worker who some time last year fin- 
ished a series of experiments covering four 
years, and his reply was: ‘‘The entire mat- 
ter will be written up the coming sum- 
mer and will appear in about a year from 
this time.” As a contribution to science 
this may do, but an experimenter who can-~, 
not get his investigations before the pub- 
lic inside of two years ought to be in some 
other line of business. The people are not 
paying for this sort of work. 





Formerly considered of comparatively 
little value, the available products of cot- 
tonseed now represent 23% of the estimated 
value of all lint cotton produced in a given 
year. This fact is brought out in the fed- 
eral census, which shows that lint cotton 
in the census year had an estimated value 
of 339 million dollars, while the potential 
value of the seed produced, if crushed for 
oil and other by-products, was 80 million 
dollars. So much for science in farming 
and the industries, which has greatly 
widened the outlet for the products in ques- 
tion. 


Four hundred dollars per acre cleared 
from some apple crops in Washington the 
past season! Little wonder that the Pa- 
cific northwest is interested in this splendid 
orchard product. 





Young Apple Orchard as a Sheep Range. 


PROF I. P, ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





I have a young apple orchard sown to 
rye, which I wish to pasture the coming 
season with sheep. Would it be necessary 
to put anything on the trees to keep the 
sheep from injuring them?—[L. M. Adams, 
Washington County, N Y. 

Smear the trees with a lightecoat of gas 
or coal tar after having dug away the 
ground a little from the base of the roots. 
This will not only prevent the sheep from 
molesting the trees, but will also help to 
keep the borers out. However, if the sheep 
Lave horns they may, especially the males, 
wound the bark by rubbing against the 
trees. \7hen the rye ceases to be available 
the ground might be plowed shallow and 
sowed to rape, which will come on rapidly 
if the soil is well prepared. Roli after the 
seeding, and it will make a most excellent 
fall pasture and tend to improve the land; 
especially if a little concentrated food is 
given to the sheep. This is perhaps the 
cheapest and wisest way of fertilizing the 
orchard. 

Golden Arborvitre is a dwarf hybrid 
evergreen six to eight feet high which 
promises to be an interesting novelty. Itg 
value has not been demonstrated. 











Growing Asparagus in New Jersey. 





Asparagus has long been an important 
crop in Monmouth county, N J. A few years 
ago its culture was threatened with anni- 


hilation by the rust, and many growers 
reduced their acreage or went out of the 
business entirely, as no satisfactory way 


of controlling the troubleewas known. The 
rust varied in~-Severity from year to year 
and recently it has been considerably less 
troublesome. The disease was general 
throughout the eastern states and resulted 
in such a shortage of the crop that prices 
advanced sharply, and even old fields con- 
siderably injured by rust have frequently 
given a profit of $100 per acre, the high 
prices largely making up for the decreased 
yield. 

Growers are now taking courage and last 
year planted extensively. Conover’s Co- 
lossal, long the standard variety, has been 
abandoned because of its sensitiveness to 
rust, and the Palmetto and French grass 
are the favorites because of their rust-re- 
sisting qualities. Formerly growers ex- 
pected a field to last 20 years or more, but 
now the idea is to get the crop from mutch 
younger plantations. The plan is to set 
new fields every year or two and take out 
the older ones as soon as rust appears. By 
this course, together with growing rust- 
resistant varieties, it is hoped the rust may 
be kept down. This spring the acreage will 
be largely increased. 

The asparagus beetle is very bad some 
years, but by growing plants under ridges 
and cutting when the shoots are but an 
inch or two above ground, the crop is off 
before the beetle can do much damage. For- 
tunately the New York market prefers 
white grass, so this method of cutting is 
satisfactory. Asparagus is set in 5-foot 
rows, with plants 18 inches apart. Strong 
one-year-old plants are preferred. Usually 
the plant is given the entire land, even the 
first year. Light land in a good state of 
fertility is preferred, and heavily dressed 
with manure when plants are set. In later 
years both stable manure and chemical fer- 
tilizers are used freely, the former. in the 
winter, the latter in spring; fish and potash 
is popular with some, and nitrate of soda 
with others; bone also is used considerably. 


Keep New York Agricultural College on Top. 





New York does not contribute one cent to- 


ward the: maintenance of the agricultural 
college at» Cornell university. This state- 
ment will stagger the critics who think 


the farmers of the Empire state have 
about all they should have from the state 
treasury. Some years ago $50,000 were ap- 
propriated by the state for a dairy build- 
ing. This was intended as a wing of the 
projected building for agriculture; but that 
hall has never been built. The’ dairy build- 
ing has long been inadequate and the de- 
partment is unable to accommodate farmr 
ers’ sons who have applied for instruetion 
in that branch. Over 30 boys were turned 
away last fall. 

In a recent address before the agricultu- 
ral students at Cornell university, . Pres 
Schurman said: ‘Since the college of agri- 
culture was established it has given in- 
struction to more than 600 students in res- 
idence at Ithaca and it has become one 
of the foremost colleges of its kind in the 
United States. Without boasting, I think 
it may be said that it is recognized as the 
leader among agricultural colleges and has 
drawn students, both for advanced and un- 
dergraduate work, from nearly every state 
in the union and from many foreign coun- 
tries. 

“The only available funds for instrue- 
tion in a@briculture, etc, is the $59,428.80 re- 
ceived from the bounty of the United 
States. In return for the federal land 
grant Cornell universit¥ gives free instruc- 
tion in all departments, to four students 
annually from each of the assembly dis- 
tricts of the state, making in all 600 free 
students annually. It gives free instruc- 
tion also to all agricultural students, of 
whom at present nearly 200 are enrolled. 
Thus Cornell university is a benefactor of 
New York to the extent of conferring upon 
it annually free instruction for 800 stu- 
dents. On the average it costs a large and 
well-equipped university about $300 for the 
education of each student. Corftell, there- 
fore, annually gives to the people of New 
York not much less than $250,000. 

“Apart from the funds mentioned, all 
the property and endowments of Cornell 
university have come from the gifts of. 


individual benefactors; and nearly all these 





. writes 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


benefactors have designated the objects for 
which thefr gifts were intended. The uni- 
versity has sacredly observed the obliga- 
tions thus imposed upon it. No one has 
given for agriculture; apparently no one 
will. The university funds are all mort- 
gaged for the existing: instruction in agri- 
culture, mechanic arts, and the other di- 
visions. A. big hall is needed for the work 
of the college of agriculture. Will not the 
state provide it? 

“Prof Robertson, agricultural and 
dairy commissioner of the Dominion of 
Canada, after three days’ visit to Cornell, 
as follows: ‘I do not know of an- 
other great university that is doing~«the 
same sort of work. Institutions of this 
kind generally confine their activities to 
the professional and scholastic classes, but 
here is one that is bringing its culture and 
its wealth of knowledge, based on care- 
ful research, to the help of the common 
peopie in their practical, every-day work,’ 

“We want to make and keep the agricul- 
tural college at Cornell the best in the 
United States. Other States have furnished 
buildings, equipment and facilities for 
their agriculturist colleges by legislative 
appropriations. Within recent years Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and Wisconsin have each voted 
from $200,000 to $300,00 for that purpose. 
We appeal to New York to follow their 
example, and the exhibit I have made 
shows, I think conclusively, the merits of 
the agricultural college at Cornell.’ 


Fruit Prospects in Middle South. 








Up to this date things are very favora- 
ble in Georgia. In Connecticut, fruit buds 
of all kinds have passed the winter in most 
perfect shape and there is no possibility 
of danger now, except at blooming time.— 
[J. H. Hale, Connecticut. 

In Berkeley, Morgan, Hampshire and Min- 
eral counties, W Va, the prospects 
for fruit of all. kinds is favorable. The 
season last year was good. Trees made a 
fine growth, with an abundance of fruit 
buds. They were entirely dormant March 
1, with ground frozen about 1 foot deep. 
On account of the high altitude, the crop is 
practically safe. The danger usually oc- 
curs in these mountain orchards from se- 
vere winter freezes rather than spring 
frosts, as is the case in most orchards on 
lower land.—[G. P: Miler, West. Virginia. 


NEW YORK. 
Farmers Stir Up Albany Lawmakers. 








The fish and game law, if amended, will 
empower the supervisor of any town to 


issue a certificate entitling the holder toe 


$3 upon the presentation of any fox skin, 
together with an affidavit that it was taken 
in the eounty within 30 days preceding. 
The bob veal law is,sought to be amended 
by prohibiting the shipment of any live 
calf less than four weeks’ old te any 
slaughter house where veal is slaughterel 
and sold. <A bill has been introduced to 
make it unlawful to cut down, destroy, 
mutilate or disfigure any shade, fruit, or 
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ornamental tree growing upon any* publi- 
highway, without permission from loca! 
authorities. Notice must be served upon 
the owner of the land in front of which 
the tree is standing before any such au- 
thority shall be given: It also permits 
action for iamages to the owner of such 
property against a person cutting down 
or injuring such trees as well also making 
it a misdemeanor. The Stranahan mort- 
gage tax bill will probably pass the senate 
but will undoubtelly be lost in the assem- 
bly. The bill provides that all mort- 
gages shall be exempt from any local tax; 
but that every mortgage, when recorded, 
must pay a state tax of one-half of one 
per cent upon the amount of the mortgage 
irrespective of its age. 

Senator. Slater when interviewed regard- 
ing his bill for an agricultural college 
building, expressed the desire and the need 
of farmers’ opinions upon the value of 
such an institution to them and to the 
state. He says farmers can be of very 
great value to him if they will writevat- 
once to their member of assembly eh. 
senator, urging the necessity of this build- 
ing for educational purposes. “I have not 
the slightest doubt,” said ‘he, “as to-the 
passage of the bill if the farmers of the 
state will express themselves at Albany 
upon the subject. That there is need of such 
a building is not denied and that great 
benefit would come from such a college is 
frankly acknowledged. The question is, do 
the farmers want it?” Every farmer and 
hoy in the state who is interested in agri- 
cultural education should write at once, 


Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Mar 4—A 
few in this section are raising hothouse 
lambs for the New York market. Prime” 
wool has been selling for 18c p lb. But few 
lambs being fattened. Some are fattening 
steers, anticipating a good priee in April or 
May. At -auctions everything is selling 
high. Many.beans in this section are in 
farmers’ hands.. Prime timothy hay is sell- 
ing at $10 to 12 p ton, clover 8. : 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, Mar 4—Continuous* 
sleighing since Christmas, has been» much 
used by farmers'in hauling logs and pro- 
duce. Wheat has been well protected and 
covered. Considerable corn still remains 
in the fields. ~All kinds of stock’ wintering 
well. Much ice from 12 to 20. inehes:-in 
thickness has been cut, and many farmers 
are storing their summer’s supply. A large 
acreage of beans and potatoes will doubt- 
less be planted next spring. :Cabbage will 
also be set to a large extent, but beets will 
probably not be grown to so large an extent 
as they were last year. , 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Mar 3— 


Quite a number of farmers have come to 
realize -that beef is high, and that they 
can enter into competition with the great 
west in raising beef for eastern .markets. 
Thomas Wilson has fattened and sold sev- 
eral two-year-old heifers, very tender and 
excellent beef. Theodore L. Van Norden 
has had about 40 or 50 two-year-old steers 
which have taken on- flesh and fat nicely. 
He also is milking about 25 pure bred high 
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DWYER’S NURSERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1884.—Two hun- 
dred acres devoted to the propa- 
gating of fruit, ornamental trees, 
and plants. Lan garden- 
and the beautifying of the 


heme grounds our leading specialty. Write now for 72-page descriptive and illustrated catalogue. We. 


send it postpaid free, on application. 


T. J. DWYER & SON, 


Ask for any information you are in need of on horticulture. 
Orange County Nurseries, Box 91, Cornwall, N. Y. 








> H We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 
our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
sale Prices. Gatalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don't 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. Vs 
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grade Jerseys and sends the milk to, New 
York city daily. He has had a flock of 
sheep fattening. Aaron K. Bouton has a 
fine yard of cows and several heifers. Sev- 
eral farmers have been fattening calves in- 
stead of selling milk and find it quite profit- 
able. Grain of all kinds high. Will C. 
Hull hada fine crop of apples and. realized 
a good price for them. His next neighbor 
had hardly enough for his own use. Farm- 
ers avaking up somewhat to the need of bet- 
ter roads and it is hoped that something 
definite will be done in this direction soon. 


Caton, Steuben Co, Mar 3—Continuous 
sleighing since before Christmas, which is 
something unusual here. It has been a fine 
winter for harvesting ice. More logs have 
been hauled to the sawmills than in sev- 
eral years. 


Mortville, Cayuga Co, Mar 3—A _ very 
hard winter since Nov 10. Peach buds ap- 
pear to be safe. Apple buds are looking 
healthy. ‘There are prospects of a large 
pear crop. 


Durham, Greene Co, Mar 4—The winter 
was very pleasant up to Feb 18. Rye and 
meadows wintering well so far, being cov- 
ered with snow. Prospects for fruit are 
good. The steady cold weather has kept 
the buds dormant. Romaine Brandow is the 
business manager of the creamery. The in- 
dications are that the creamery will be lib- 
erally patronized. Denton Bros have rent- 
ed the George Van Dyck farm. William 
Youmans will occupy the most of the Hum- 
phrey farm recently bought by him. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, Mar 3—Heavy 
snow storms all of last month made roads 
nearly impassable. Six free mail routes 
started from the Hamilton postoffice Marc 
1, covering 10 miles each. 


Medway, Greene Co, Mar 4-~Little doing 
among farmers. A number of changes 
among farm tenants this spring and quite a 
number of auctions of stock and _ tools. 
Horses scarce and high. Cows plentiful and 
selling at $25 to 40. Good hay and rye straw 
from 10 to 14 delivered, butter 22 to 25c, eggs 
28c. Farm help scarce and wages high. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Mar 3—In re- 
sponse to an application of -the Liberty 
farm and garden club for an institute at 
that place, the following gentlemen were 
sent by the state Feb 14-15: . Conductor, H. 
E. Cook of Denmark; James E. Rice of 
Yorktown and Mark D. Williams of Middle- 
port. They were assisted by several mem- 
bers of the club and a very interesting 
institute resulted. Mr Cook is certainly a 
very able and practical conductor, being 
determined to have all subjects under dis- 
cussion explained so all may understand 
each before it is dropped. His address on 
the improved sanitation of farm buildings 
was full of good solid facts, backed up by 
years of experience and good sense. Mr 
Rice took good care of the questions arising 
from the discussion of the garden and poul- 
try yard and gave very interesting ad- 
dresses on both topics. 


Hancock, Delaware Co, Mar 3—The Del- 
aware Co patrons and farmers’ fire relief 
assn held its annual meeting at Walton, 
Jan 13. New officers were elected. The year 
had been a good one, assessments being 
only $2 on 1000. There have been a few 
cars of butcher blocks shipped from this 
section. Potatoes selling at 1 p bu, butter 
22c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz. Rev J. W. Dennis 
— 81 hens which laid 31 doz eggs during 

ec. 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Mar 3—Hay is not 
spending as well as usual.. Milch cows 
are worth from $30 upward. Hired help 
is scarce and wages high. “™~ ;: snow is 
deep and roads are very bad, so there is 
not much teaming. Hens-are not laying 
well. Stock is looking well generally. 


‘Patterson, Putnam Co, Mar 3—The mu- 
tual milk and cream company now have 
their large icehouse full. The company 
paid the farmers who accepted the stated 
price $1.20 p can for Jan. This was 5e a 
can better than they agreed to do. This 
was done on account of the extremely high 
prices of all kinds of feed. Those who were 
governed by the exchange price received 
1,30 for the first“half of the month and 1.20 
for the last half. Feed is gradually drop- 
ing in price. Potatoes sell readily at 1 p 
u. .A number are complaining of.° .»ort- 
3 


age of hay. A number of farmers have 
recently availed themselves of an opportu- 
nity to dispose of a portion of their swamp 
elm timber to the Wheel & Wood Bending 
company of Bridgeport, Ct. The company 
sent an inspector to pick out the size and 
quality desired for wagon hubs. Farmers 
receive 5c p ft running measure -delivered 
on cars. 


Java, Wyoming Co, Mar 4—Farmers 
have done but little in this vicinity during 
the past month. Snows have been very 
heavy. Stock is wintering well. Eggs are 
scarce and high. Wocd and coal very 
scaree in the village. Nearly every one 
secured their ice early. The ground has 
been well covered with snow since the mid- 
dle of Nov. 


Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co,- Mar 4— 
There is some talk of the grange at Mina- 
ville disbanding and selling their hall to 
the Red Men. Vendues are very numerous 
among farmers. 
on an average $45. Fred Bramer of 
Charleston has moved to a farm near 
Perth. ~ 


Perry, Wyoming Co, Mar 3—Snow has 
been very heavy and badly drifted. The 
institute held Feb 14-15 was the best ever 
held here. Eggs scarce and high. Cows 
are selling at $35 to 60. Good horses are 
searce and high. Plenty of fodder®and not 
much grain. 


Orwell, Oswego Co, March 4—Owing to 


snow and severe weather. not -much work 
of any kind was done in Feb. Charles Mc- 


Kee of Vorea is to work the S. C, Hunting- | 


Hay seems to be 


ton farm at Stillwater. 
ton, butter 20c, 


plentiful at $10 to_12 p 


potatoes 75ic, eggs 26 to 28c. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Mar 3—The heavy 
fall of snow of Feb 17-18 blocked the roads 
beyond all precedent. .O..T. Hinman lost 
one of his best dairy cows recently. Two 
large nails were found crosswise in lower 
end of the passage leading to the stomach. 
Richard Moore has bought the Mrs W. D. 
Shafer place. At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Catskill mountain 
creamery company directors were elected 
for the ensuing year as follows: J. H. 
Shew, B. S. Mayham, R. H. Clark, J. T. 
Shaw, A. Laurence, A. Cornell, E. A. King, 
N. A. Thayer, C. I. Rulifson. There will 
be an abundance of fodder to carry stock 
through and a surplus over. Potatoes sell- 
ing in the local markets at 1 p bu. 


Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Mar 3—The 
past month was cold and windy with deep 
snow badly drifted. Icehouse filled with 
a good quality of ice. Tobacco nearly all 
sold in bundle at good prices. 
tering ‘Well. 


Pawling, Dutchess Go, Mar 4—That this 
town may have a more complete and exten- 
sive telephone system preliminary arrange- 
ments are being made and so far complet- 
ed by the more prominent members of the 
grange. Probable cost and methods of 
working havé been outlined before the 
members of the grange by Ashley Howes 
of East Chatham. George S. Norton has 
generously offered a sufficient amount of 
timber for all the poles necessary free of 
charge. ~ Owing to a scarcity of snow win- 
ter grain and grass will not come out well 
in the spring. : 


Waterville, Oneida Co, Mar 3—The men 
interested in the new large canning factory 
t6 be built here this spring have-been mak- 
ing contracts for acreage and are much 
gratified with the good feeling shown by 
farmers. About 500 acres were taken the 
first day.- The-Sangerfteld creamery is to be 
opened up for business this season about 
the first of April. It will be in the care of 
Percy Marsh of North Brookfield, who in 
addition to practical experience in cheese 


making, has been taking a course of study’ 


in handling milk and milk products at Cor- 
nell university. Deansboro is to have a 
condensary and farmers dre very much 
interested in the promise of better times 


and prices for milk. There fs considerabk . 


inquiry for horses for the coming season 
and prices are higher. The demand will be 
largely supplied from the west. Oneida Co 
will follow New Hampshire’s happy hit 
and celebrate Old Home week Aug 16-23. 
Many good men from here have been pros- 
pered elsewhere, and they will be gladly 
welcomed to their old homes again: 


Fresh milch ‘cows bring 


Stock win- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY. 


Notes from New Jersey Dairies. 


WILLIAM CRAIG, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J. 


The question of feeds has been quite 

an important one with’ the producers of 
milk this winter, as the small advance in 
the prices as fixed by the New York milk 
exchange hardly leaves a fair margin of 
profit, if the care of the stock and the 
labor of producing is worth anything in 
cold cash. Yet the amount of milk sent 
to the city is about as large as usual as 
compared with other seasons. Farmers 
here are feeding their own corn, which is 
ground in the ear and worth $25 per ton. 
It is fed with heavier grains, which costs 
$6.80 per ton at the railroad station. A 
carload of sugar beet pulp was run in here 
for feeding by dairymen some three weeks 
ago, but did not prove satisfactory. Cows 
did not take to them at all without a larger 
allowance of corn meal. The general opin- 
ion is that the supply of milk was short- 
ened while they were being fed. The cost 
of the .beet pulp delivered was $5.20 per 
ton, but we secure better results from 
flow of milk by using brewers’ grains in 
connection with corn meal ground in the 
ear. 
- Our creameries here are not on the co- 
operative plan. They are receiving stations 
at which the milk is cooled and in summer 
bottled for markets of Newark and Orange, 
N J. Not a very large amount of it goes 
to New York, but the exchange fixes the 
price. At this time we are receiving $1.10 
for 40-quart cans, subject to any change 
that may be made by the exchange. The 
present condition of cattle here is good. 
There has been no fallitg off to any great 
extent in numbers of milk producing cat- 
tle. Yet it seems as if there may have 
been quite a number of unproductive milk- 
ers taken out for beef on account of the 
present high prices for feed. This is a 
benefit to the producers, as there are too 
many unprofitable cows kept on many 
farms. Those who handle the milk from 
this vicinity are trying to lead us to believe 
that we will never see the price for milk 
in the future as low as it has been in the 
past few years. 


Stillwater, Sussex Co, Mar 4—Farmers 
undecided which creamery to take their 
milk to the coming year. Both creameries 
offer % less exchange price. The old 
creamery is run by McDermott Bunger 
dairy company of New York and the new 
one by F. W. Fulboam & Son of Branch- 
ville. Our feed dealers are buying feed very 
sparingly, looking for slump in prices. 
Milch cows are in demand at good prices. 


West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Mar 3— 


The worst storm of the season occurred 
Feb 16-17. The roads were blocked, There 
is much sickness this winter, such as 
measies, mumps, pneumonia, etc. There is 
considerable mortality among stock. There 
is a shortage of milk. Hens have nearly 
stopped iaying. Butter fat 34c at the 
creamery. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Mar 4—The roads in 
this vicinity were badly drifted last month 
and many farmers were unable to reach the 
creamery for a couple of days. The cream- 
ery at McAfee Valley is rapidly nearing 
completion. The new store in that place 
has been leased by T. D. and R. L. Edsall 
of Hamburg. Quite a number of changes 
will.take place among. farmers in the 
spring. Butter 25c here and 30c at Franklin 
Furnace. Potatoes quite scarce at $1 p bu. 
Many new peach orchards will be set in 
the spring. J. Frank Backsler, the popular 
nurseryman of. Lafayette, has disposed of 
his farm and nursery to George Morehouse 
of Glenwood, near here. Charles Sammis 
is engaged in the calf business and is driv- 
ing-in with good loads. 


Hammonton, Atlantic Co, Mar 5—Black- 


berries seriously winter killed but full 
extent of. damage is uncertain, as little 
trimming has been done. Many new fields 
will be set this spring. J.. Hanselman of 
Pomona has the contract. to grade and 
,gravel the road from Hammonton Center to 
Batsto bridge, eight. miles. It must be 
completed "Nov 1. .E. A... Joslyn, C. C. 
Combe; J. Woolbert and G. Bernshouse, Jr, 
are candidates for road overseer. P. H. 
Jacobs -has: bought the Pressey property. 
He will pull.down the.oli house and build 
a handsome residence. P. H. Brown has 








sold his house to Albert Jackson and bought 
the Frank Wilson place. ‘He will move at 
once. An Italian has bought 23 acres of 
the L. -W. Matthews estate on Plymouth 
road for $600. A Latere.has bought 26 
acres on the Old Columbia road of the 
Samuel Anderson estate. George Blake has 
sold his Basin read farm to William Craw- 
ford of Philadelphia for 2400. F. Morinelli 
has bought the Willis Beach place on Mid- 
dle road. 


Hunterdon Co—The peach orchards here 


look badly enough; the trees are badly 
broken by the late storm of. sleet which 
weighted down the limbs. In many cases 
whole tops were taken off. Buds are all 
right if we can only keep San Jose scale 
down. Fruit growers are making extra 
precautions for fighting it with crude pe- 
troleum, which seems to check but does 
not eradicate it entirely. The gerieral 
opinion is that the San Jose scale has 
come to stay, and that no more peach trees 
must be set out than can be properly cared 
for. Nearly whole farms have been set 
out in the past with: varying results, and 
now everybody fears they will need very 
careful watching, as the scale makes quick 
work when fully established on a farm.— 
[w. C. 

Burlington, Burlington Co, 
this township the sleet 
Feb 21 did a great amount of 
damage to all kinds of trees. Some peach 
orchards are completely ruined, stripped of 
every limb. Cherry trees suffered badly 
and old apple orchards in a good many 
cases are ruined. it was the worst sleet 
storm on record. Snow has been about 10 
inches deep and plenty of 12-inch ice on 
ponds. Hay is getting low, $8 to 11 p ton. 
Cows are lower... Prices tend downward on 
all farm products. 


Jacksonville, Burlington Co, Mar 3— 
The chief damage of the recent sleet 


Mar 5—In 
storm of 


storm was to trees of all kinds. Win- 
ter grain is in bad shape and an 
early spring will be a great help to 


it. Registered Jersey stock is selling low 
here there will be a great help to'it. Reg- 
istered Jersey stock is selling low here. 
There were two sales lately and prices were 
about $40 p head. The same kind of stock 
sold a few years ago for 75 p head. A 
breeder in this neighborhood proposes to 
cross’ with the Durham to increase 
size. Hay $15 p ‘ton, butter 30c, eggs 
36c. Fowls 12c,, pullets. 16c, capons 20c. 
Hogs 7iéc. 

o 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lehman, Luzerne Co, Mar 3—In the latter 
part of Feb the worst snow storm this lo- 
ecality has had for many years blocked 
many roads. There was about two months 
of -sleighing. Nearly all have their ice 
houses filled. There have been more ven- 
dues than usual this year. Winter grain 
has been well protected and looked well be- 
fore being covered. Feed high, but falling 
in price. Farmers are not feeding half the 
grain they usually do. 


Buffalo, Perry Co, Mar 3—Bast month 


was cold. Feed getting scarce. Corn is sell- 
Ing at 65 to 70c p bu, an unusually high 
price for this section. Apples are very 
scarce and prices high. Potatoes are sell- 
ing at 80c to $1 p bu. Eggs have been high- 
er than usual. The average price during 
Feb was about 28c p doz. 


Blooming Valley, Crawford Co, Mar 4— 


Very interesting and profitable farmers’ in- 
stitutes are being held in this section, One 
was held here Feb 21-22. The sec- 
sions were conducted by several -state 
speakers. The program, which was both 
interesting and instructive throughout, was 
received with much interest by large au- 
diences, numbering over 800. The opening 
address by W. G: Ongley of Blooming Val- 
ley was responded to by the chairman, M. 
W. Oliver. Prof H. A. Surface of. the state 
college gave a very instructive talk on Na- 
ture study. R. S,-Seeds in a taik on Soil 
fertility brought out many important 
points. Mr Cutshall spoke on Cenhtraliza- 
tion Of schools. Mrs Margaret Drake gave 
@ recital; which was @& very pleasing fea- 
ture of the occasion. ‘The ensilage question 
and the best ways of building silos were 
presented by Mr Hutchinson, while J. F. 
Campbell talked-on Poultry for profit: This 
was especially appreciated by the poultry 





raisers: S: J. Logan of Meadville gave a‘ 


talk on Bqualization of taxes. The ladi-cs’ 
seesion- was a great success. The Jadies 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


proved that they, too, are progressing as 
well as. the men. Miss Lizzie Walker’s pa- 
per on The education of the American farm- 
er was especially interesting. Altogether 
the institute was conceded to be one of the 
most successful held in the state this sea- 
son. 


Lancaster, Lancaster Co, Mar 3—The 
heavy sleet and ice storm of last month 
was very destructive in this county. Fruit 
growers suffered severely, whole orchards 
being practically ruined. Thousands of 
trees broke down under the loads of ice. 


Reading, Berks Co, Mar 3—The Feb ice 
storm was felt severely in this county. 
Large trees were split by the weight of ice. 
Hundreds of fruit trees were crushed and 
it will take growers a long time to fully re- 
cover from the effects of the storm. Wires 
went down in-all directions and traffic was 
badly blocked. 


Flora of the New York State Grange. 








Mrs F. E. Dawley of Fayetteville, the 
new Flora of the New York state grange, 
is well known in 
the councils of 
grange workers in 
Onondaga. county. 


‘Her husband is 
well known in all 
the eastern states 
and particularly 
all over York 
state, as the en- 


terprising direct- 
or of farmers’ in- 
stitutes and insti- 
tute speaker, as 
well as the owner 
of ene of the best 
conducted farms 
in central 
York. For .15 or 
20 years, he has 
been a leading 
contributor to 
American Agricul- 
turist. No direct- 
MRS F. E. DAWLEY... of farmers’ in- 
tutes has brought the service up to a high- 
er degree of efficiency than Director Daw- 
ley of the great Empire state. It is there- 
fore a most fitting tribute to her ability, that 
Mrs Dawley should be selected to preside 
over the court of Flora, in. the great order 
of Patrons of Husbandry the coming two 
years. 

Mrs Dawley, whose maiden name, was 
Carrie L. Barnes, was born and lived in the 
city of Syracuse, being a graduate of its 
high school. When she .married Mr Dawley 
some 12 years ago, she had already been a 
member of Syracuse grange, No 610, for two 
years. Five years ago Mrs Dawley affili- 
ated with Fayetteville grange, No 670, of 
which her husband is also a member. 

In 1898, Mrs Dawley’s butter won first 
prize at the state dairymen’s association. 
held at Gouveneur, and in 1899, when the 
Geneva experiment station offered a special 
prize comprising a silver cup for the best 
butter exhibited at the state dairymen’s 
association held in Cortland, the trophy 
went to Fayetteville in the custody of Mrs 
Dawley. At the world’s fair, held in Paris 
in 1900, Mrs Dawley showed some club- 
house. cheese of her manufacture, and as 
usual carried: away the first money; 
latter feat she repeated at the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition at Buffalo last year. 

Mrs Dawley’s home life is both busy and 
happy.- She is the mother of three bright 
little girls, and spends most of her time 
at home, where she finds abundant oecupa- 
tion. . She finds time, however, for social 
and fraternal. duties, for she is a regular 
attendant upon the grange meetings and 
is an officer in Fayetteville chapter, No 179, 
ladies’ of the Eastern-Star, of which she is 
a charter member. 


Additonal Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Spring -Mills of Milford is in a thrifty 
condition and doing quite a business in 
co-operative trading. 

The grange at Vineland is making a 
strong. growth, 18 members having been 
received recently. and seyen more are soon 
to. be initiated: -Plans for co-operative 
purchasing are being. discussed and inquir- 
ies made. by..the.eo-operative committee 





STATE FLORA 
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New : 
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Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


The Hop Market in Bohemia. 


SONNENSCHEIN & LANDESMANN, 





More business is doing than is usual at 
this time of year and prices are maintained 
for all better sorts; market is pretty firm. 
Choice qualities are very scarce and there 
is a continued demand for them, therefore 
full prices are paid for hops answering the 
above description and.many growers have 
taken their hops off sale, hoping to receive 
better prices when the season advances. 
The lowest qualities are not inquired for 
and could not maintain their. prices, but 
even these sorts have not receded much, 

The weather is variable and temperature 
fluctuates within 24 hours 35 degrees and 
more. Now we are in February and brew- 
eries are not yet provided with ice; many 
breweries have begun to fetch the ice from 
the rivers in the mountains and of course 
according to the distance the expenses are 
pretty high. Everyone hopes that the ice 
question will yet find a favorable solution 
and it is generally accepted that hop prices 
will advance then. 


‘The Hop Movement ar and Market. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 








Jan, 1902 Jan, 1901 
Barrel tax........ '. .. $4,516,723.31 $4,379,637.58 
Brewers :... “er 920.85 820.83 
Retail dealers... eee : 4,341,12 3,603.97 
Wholesale dealers.. 5,843.75 5,742.76 
Miscellaneous ...... + -- 47.74 
Total. «.:;. S aipada ne $4,527,829.03 $4,389,852.88 


_.The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 


Cor 
Week w oct Since 


endin last ea — 

Feb 2 year ‘0h = =last yr 
Domestic receipts, 958 884 68,650 126,694 
Exports to Europe, 316 124 38,051 55,650 
Impt’s from Europe, 307 237 . 4,676 4,657 


There were 71,000 bales of hops grown in 
Oregon last year, of which about 56,000 
bales have been shipped away. Of the re- 
maining 15,000 bales, about 10,000 bales are 
in railroad warehouses. Most of this quan- 
tity is in control of speculators, who are 
holding for higher prices than 12 to 12% 
cents, now ruling. The amount in the 
hands of growers is een between 2009 
and 3000 bales.—[J, 

The new tariff ive of Australia, which 
‘went into effect last October, will stop the 
export movement of hops from the Pacific 
ceast, particularly Washington. The tar- 
iff has been raised to 12 cents per pound, 
which is practically prohibitive. Tasmania 
is the only province which raises hops and 
these are of greatly inferior quality to 
Washington hops, which drove them large- 
ly out of the market and compelled many 
farmers to give up raising them. Austra- 
lian farmers have produced only about 10% 
of the hops consumed in that country and 
about 5000 bales have been imported an- 
nually from the United States. 

New York. 


MONTGOMERY Co—Buel: Only one lot of 17 
bales is held. in this county. by. a.grower. 
Emerson Eckler is the man who had grit to 
hold this season. He claims to have been of- 
fered 17 cents. No new yards are talked of at 
present. Quite a number of carl ids of 
hop poles have been unloaded at Sharon 
Station. 

At New York, the advancing market 
continues with prices on a _ higher level 
than ‘before. Not much new siness is 
being done, but brewers show their anxie- 
ty by demanding immediate Sabrane of all 
contracts. Imports for week ending Feb- 
ruary- 21-‘included. 170 bales American 
hops brought -back from London. Advices 
from -up the state report that 17 cents for 
choice is being offered and refused by 
growers. Pacific coast dealers are showing 
unusual activity. in - contracting for the 
comink crop. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


Cn éents per* pound with comparisons.) 


1902 shone - 1900 
N.Y state. choice..17 @18 -18@14 
prime ....+..,-»s16- @16% i920 10@12% 
medium -.,.....+++ 154%- 16@18 - 8@ 9 
coast, choice.:17 @18 - 19@20. 13@14 
medium .......:.14% 15% 16@17.- 8@ 9 
ORE séicantc caress ae 2@6 2@6 
erman  ) $ 35@42 32@40 
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Big Dividend To Milk Producers. 


HOWARD E. MILLER, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y. 

For some time our farmers have not been 
in a good condition to dispose of their prod- 
uct. There was a cheese factory close by, 
but many were dissatisfied with the man- 
agement and sent their milk to New York 
through the station. Thus our farmers 
pulled both ways. Last year we organ- 
ized a milk association and bound every 
farmer by writing so that the milk could 
be controlled by the directors, every farm- 
er taking at least one share of stock, val- 
ued at $10. The old factory was purchased 
at 50 cents on a dollar and placed in good 
condition, costing our association $750. 

We leased the factory to the Mutual milk 
and cream company on the following con- 
ditions: Those who desired could go to the 
station and receive exchange prices, the as- 
sociation receiving a bonus of 1%c a can; 
the factory patrons were to have the high- 
est ruling price for cheese quoted on the 
Little Falls board of trade, less $1 for mak- 
ing, estimating 10% pounds milk to a pound 
of cheese; the association also to receive 
1% cents a can of 40 quarts. This plan 
worked splendidly. Our farmers were as- 
sured of the highest price for cheese. We 
declared a dividend on our stock of 32%. 
Everyone was satisfied. We are of the 
opinion that the proper way to deal with 
the milk question is to organize farmers 
and do business in the right way. We 
have a great milk section. In summer we 
have 25,000 pounds a day, but at present 
about 4000 pounds daily. Some wealthy 
men are about to erect a condensery here. 


Boost Co- -operative Creameries. 


PRODUCER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y. 

The annual meeting of the Worcester, N 
Y, creamery company (incorporated) was 
recently held at Baldwin. The treasurer’s 
report for the year showed receipts of $13,- 
850.74; disbursements $13,421.56; balance 
$429.13.. An annual dividend of 7% was de- 
clared on the capital stock of $2500. The 
following. were elected directors:. Charles 
yoodell, Samuel Wilber, C. B. Sperbeck, 
A. H. Smith, A. A. Williams, E. . Stark- 
weather, I. S. Mereness. 

At a-subsequent meeting the board or- 
ganized by electing A. A. Williams, presi- 
dent; A. H. Smith, vice-president; E. 
Starkweather, secretary; I. 8S. Mereness, 
treasurer. It was resolved to increase the 
capital stock sufficiently to equip the build- 
ing for the manufacture of milk in all 
forms. The creamery turns out milk, cream, 
butter or cheese. whichever 
profitable. ; 

Prices of feeds are altogether out of pro- 
portion to the price of dairy products; 
wheat bran $22 to 25, hominy 30, linseed 32, 
gluten meal 32, gluten feed 27. Should con- 
gress pass the oleo law, an improvement in 
butter prices would undoubtedly follow. We 
believe that the key to imprevement for the 
dairy farmer is well organized co-operative 
creameries working together for their 
mutual benefit. 


Milk Producers in Front Rank. 
ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y. 


There are two milk stations at our place, 
wste shipping station owned by Seiler Bros 
of New Jersey and the farmers cheese fac- 
tory and shipping station owned by them. 
We last summer made cheese until Septem- 
ber and then sold our milk to a New York 
dealer until March 1, 1902. We had no ice 
so could not get as good price as we would 
otherwise have done. This winter we have 
fitted up an icehouse and filled it and have 
contracted our milk with another New 
York firm for 13 months. He pays us $30 
per month rent for factory, pays water tax 
as well as for ice. We get an advance on 
New York exchange price, after deduct- 
ing for freight and handling. This is what 
the farmers gain by being in shape to do 
their own business. The farmers station 
receives at least two-thirds of the milk 
produced at this station. 

I think farmers are not producing as 
much winter milk as formally, owing to 
the high price of grain. Almost every milk 
producer has a silo. Farmers in this sec- 
tion would not continue dairying without 
the silo. Very few raise much grain. They 
all depend’ upon boughten feeds. Some 
farmers are feeding dried brewery grains 
with good results, and claim it-is the best 
milk producing graém that can be bought 
for the money. The ovrices of grains are: 


PRODUCER, 


is the most | 


MILK FARMING 


bran $25 p ton, middlings $25, gluten $24 
and dried brewery grain $25. 


Higher Prices Through Co-operation— 


At a well attended meeting of the Boon- 
ville (N Y) Milk and Cream Co, a ‘contract 
was made with the Mutual Milk and Cream 
Co of New York city, whereby the latter 
secures all the milk from the dairies owned 
by the stockholders of first named com- 
pany. The Boonville Co also entered’ into 
a contract with their stockholders to deliver 
milk at the Boonville station from Feb 15 
to Oct 1, at the following prices: Feb $1.25 
p 100 lbs, Mar 1.08, Apr $3c, May 78c, June 
70c, July 83c, Aug 88ec, Sept 1.03, an average 
of 934¢c, against 84 4-7c for corresponding 
period last season. 


Milk Notes. 

At prevailing prices.of feed, we are not 
feeding as much as usual. We should 
make arrangements to raise more green 
and mature feeds. We have been agitat- 
ing building a creamery, but no definite 
plans have been settled.—[Eli S. Brand, 
Madison County, N Y. 

& creamery has been established at Bed- 
ford Station, N Y, by the Mutual milk and 
cream company. Ground was broken last 
month and it is expected to’ be ready for 
business early in April. A ear of milk used 
to be shipped daily’ from Bedford Statton, 
but of recent years the shipment has fallen 
down to less than 50 ecans-per day. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York—Notwithstanding delays 
due to floods and washouts on the railroads, 
and smatlHer receipts in consequence, deal- 
ers claim the supply is greater than the 
demand. Exchange directors have an- 
nounced that the price will undoubtedly be 
lowered to 3 e p qt, a shave of 4c. West 
of the Hudson the surplus sold at an aver- 
age of $1.50.p can of 40 qts. 

The Homer Ramsdell line expects’ to’ re- 
Sume navigation on its Hudson river route 
this week, which has been suspended owing 
to the ice, since early in February. 

The receipts of milk and créam in. 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points im and near the 
for the week ending Mar 1 were as follows: 

Fluid Cond’us’"d 
milk Cream milk 
eo = es 1,365 _ 
West Shore 2, 761 
Ontario ‘ 
Lackawanna 525 
N Y Cent (long haul) 2 27,72 675 
N Y¥ Cent (Harlem) 10, 10 110 
Susquehanna 13 496 
Lehigh Valley 375 
New Haven 7 _—- 
Other sources 135 


. - 183,096 6,280 412 

26,156 897 59 
Last week 184,713 6,235 364 
Last year .......-168,868 4,760 1,509 


parties eee 
Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Pittsburg, cattle shade lower and 
fairly active. Receipts Monday of this 
week 100 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 

Extra, 1459 to 1600 Ibs, #2 25@6 60 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, tty 





Total receipts 
Daily average . 


Poor to good fat bulls, 250@475 
Poor to good fat cows, 2 00@4@ 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 4604 Heifers, 700 to 1100 tbs, 3 5Aq@e5 25 
Common.70 to 900 lbs, 4 a fn Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 00 
Kough, half fat, 5 234 F’sh cows & springers, 18 (0@r60 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 3 00@5 ” Veal calves, 6 00@7 50 

Hogs reported active. Receipts Mon- 
day of the week 40 double decks. 
Heavy droves sold at $6.60, medium 6.55@ 
6.60, heavy yorkers 6.35@6.50, do light 6.10 
@6.30, pigs 5.60@5.80. Sheep generally slow. 
Receipts Monday of this week 30 double 
decks. Sheep sold at 4@5.50, lambs 5@6.50. 


Farmers and Education—There is much 
opposition throughout Maryland to the bill 
before the legislature, asking for an ap- 
propriation of $60,000 for the agricultural 
college. It is stated that farmers have been 
drawn into this and that it is not a move- 
ment prompted and generally indorsed by 
them. All the farmers’ clubs in Montgom- 
ery county, the Olney grange, the largest 
in the state, and the Montgomery county 
grange, which is composed of all the rep- 
resentatives of the granges in Montgom- 
ery.and Prinee George counties, ‘have 
downed the proposition.’”. Other agricultu- 
ral clubs have. deferred action until thev 
can settle for themselves whether the in- 
stitution needs new buildings or reorgani- 
zation throughout. The three horticultural 
societies of the state have not indorsed the 
proposition, Well-informed and leading 
fruit growers are opposed to the bill. 





PROVEN CELERY SEED 


By Proven Seed, we mean that our 
GOLDEN YELLOW SELF BLANCHING 
CELERY is grown for quality the year before 
we sell it. The seed we sell this year was 
grown last year, as a part of our crop of 
200,000 Celery. and was found tobe SOLID, 
FIRM HOLLOW STALKS. 


Proven Celery Seed and Danish Cabbage 
Seed are our specialties. For full description 
of these and all other seeds send for our Seed 
Catalogue FREE. Address 

HEMAN GLASS SEED CO., 
Barnards, Rochester, N. Y. 


WE | & DRILLING 





Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mownted 
on wheeis or on gills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Vperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Y. 





{THE BEST FENCE 


Can be made at the actual cost of wire. 
50 to 70 rods per day, 
Chieken-tight. 

THE DUPLEX MACHINE 
makesit. = hine is Ant tic, simple 
constructi: runs easy, works rapédiy. 
‘ont on Trial. Plain, barb wire and 
at wholesale prices. Catalog free. 

NEVSELMA BROTHERS 

Box D 6 ‘Munole, indiana. 








city: 








DON'T RENT 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm landsin the west, 
letters from farmers and pictures of 
their homes, barns and: stock. Inter- 
esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
ij postage stamps for a year’s sub- 
scription to “THE CorRN BELT,” 209 
Adams Street, Chicago. 

















& 
A Library in 
Every Home 


if 


A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
~-The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 


“ 


this wonderful 























To avail yourself of 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New Y ork, 

and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 




















When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








Propagation of Sweet Potato Plants. 





[From Page 349] 

soil, and will enable those who handle 
them to detect disease and reject roots 
much better than without the washing. In 
bedding the potatoes, the beds should be 
raked off level and the roots laid down, 
usually all pointing across the bed and 
so placed that the projecting points at the 
ends of the ~-“%ts are thrust downward into 
the sand. They should be just about the 
width of a man’s fingers apart; in other 
words, about as close-as they can be con- 
veniently placed by hand without touching 
each other. They are then covered with 
1% inches to 2 inches of light sandy soil. 
If any difference is made between this and 
the soil underneath them, the upper soil 
should be somewhat lighter. 

A thermometer should be: placed in the 
bed® whether the fire hotbed or the sash 
bed, and the temperature should be main- 
tained between 80 and 90 degres if possi- 
ble. Dropping below 65 degrees or perhaps 
even below 70 degrees, while it might not 
seriously injure the plant, certainly checks 
its development. A hundred degrees of heat 
will do no harm if there is plenty of wa- 
ter, but when raised above 100 degrees it 
becomes dangerous, especially if the plants 
are sprouting under the sand. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER. 

About a week after the bed has been 
running, if the plants do not appear, an 
examination should be made as to the mois- 
ture in the soil, and the probabilities are 
that a light watering may be necessary. 


The soil should be kept moist but not wet, © 


and special pains should be taken_to avoid 
an excess of water until after the bed is 
covered with sprouts, when more water will 
be required. As the plants begin to break 
through, they will raise up great masses 
of the soil and sand and apparently the 
whole surface soil will be pushed upward 
from the roots. This should be broken 
down again by spraying water on the bed. 
This watering should always be done at 
the warmest time of the day, and special 
pains taken in firing to avoid chilling. 

When the plants are 3 to 4 inches high 
and have two or three full-grown leaves, 
they are ready for pulling and transplant- 
ing, although they may be allowed to grow 
until 6 inches above the soil surface. The 
ideal plant has about 2 inches of root and 
about 4 inches of top and is stocky and 
strong. In pulling care should be taken 
to catch hold of the plant at or beneath 
the surface of the ground and loosen it 
with a side pull, so as not to dislodge the 
root and injure the younger plants. By 
carefully pulling over the bed and prompt- 
ly watering it and perhaps sprinkling on a 
little soil where too much has been pulled 
away, the bed will quickly recover and in a 
week or ten days, if not pulled too hard, 
another crop of plants will be ready. While 
sweet potato plants stand a good deal of 
abuse, it is better to carry them at once 
into the shade and keep them under a 
damp sack or otherwise protected from 
the sun until they are shipped away or 
transplanted. 


Se 


Popcorn is all right to grow in a small 
way, but the demand for it is limited. White 
Rice, the kind with pointed kernels, is the 
only sort wanted in market, although the 
Red or Amber Rice would probably sell 
equally well. It may be planted 18 inches 
apart in rows 2% feet from each other and 
will yield 20 to 40 bushels ear corne*per acre, 
Afier husking, keep the ears in an airy 
loft, and away from mice, to cure for a 
year /before offering for sale. New corn, 
even though kiln dried, will not pop sat- 
isfactorily. 





Illinois Honey Production in 1901 was 
placed at 423,000 pounds, with an average 
value of 14 cents, or substantially the same 
as the preceding year. Number of hives of 
bees reported to state board of agricult»ye, 
- 65,312. 





TRUCK FARMING 


DELAVAL = 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


‘ARE SO MUCH BETTER THAN 


OTHER GREAM SEPARATORS 


~ BECAUSE.—They are constructed after the “Alpha’ 
Disc and “Split Wing” patents, which cannot be used 
by any other manufacturer and which enable De Laval 
machines to skim cleaner and produce a more even and 
more thoroughly churnable cream than is otherwise possi- 
ble, at much less speed and wear, and much greater ease 
of operation. 

BECAUSE.—The De Laval makers have ever been 
first and foremost in the manufacture of Cream Separators 
throughout the world—have ever led where others follow— 
their factories being among the finest machine shops in the 
world and their knowledge of Cream Separators far greater 
and more thorough than that of any comparatively in- 
experienced would-be competitor. 

BECAUSE.—tThe one purpose of the De Laval makers 
has ever been the production of the best Cream Separator 
possible regardless of cost, instead of that mistaken “cheap- 
ness” which is the only basis upon which any would-be 
competitor can even make pretence of seeking a market. 

BECAUSE.—The vastly greater sale of De Laval 
machines—ten times all others combined—enables the De 
Laval makets to do these things and much more in the 
production of the perfect Cream Separator that no one else 
could attempt. 

A De Laval catalogue explaining in detail the facts here 
set forth may be had for the asking. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STB., 327 COMM ISSIONERS ST, 





CHICACO. General Offices : MONTREAL. 
1102 ARCH STREET, 75 & 7] YORK STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 Cortlandt Street, TORONTO. — 


248 MCDERMOT AVENUR, 


WINNIPEG. 


NEW YORK. 


. 103 & 105 MissIon St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 














As fore’ representative oragent. Gentlem 
(now residing in land) to menetinne tala 


| Can Exchange Your 


for another in a@ different locality, | pointment as above. rst-class connections abroad 

or for city roperty f equal value. pm Sing J rg —— 

> tive. rite . Can urnish 
My system is almple, economical and cece fluential references. Address “Box 62” Willings 


stating what class of REAL ESTATE you have. 


GEO.W.READ, Offices 911R.G. Dun Bldg, Buffalo. 


A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 


_ Strand, London, England, 
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Tobacco Situation at Washington. 


A majority of the republicans of the 
ways and means committee favor admit- 
ting Cuban products into the United States 
at a reduction of 20% in existing duties, 
provided Cuba reciprocates by giving Amer- 
ican products a similar advantage, and 
also enacts our immigration laws. The 
committee asked the republicans in the 
house to hold a caucus to decide what they 
would do about the matter. Many repub- 
licans refused to go into a caucus that 
would be binding, so the meeting took the 
for of a conference. 

Chairman Payne gave reasons in favor 
of the 20% reduction. Mr Tawney of Min- 
nesota, a member of the ways and means 
committee, moved a substitute which pro- 
vides that Cuban products shall pay full 
duties coming into this country, but that 
for three years 20% of the revenue thus 
collected shall be paid out of the federal 
treasury into the Cuban treasury, to be 
distributed among sugar planters pro rata, 
according to the amount of sugar they 
have actually produced each year. This 
proposition met with much favor, because 
it follows Porto Rican and Philippine prec- 
edents, does not open the tariff question, 
and provides that every cent of the con- 
cession shall go into the pockets of the 
planters whom it is desired to benefit, 
whereas by Payne’s plan the relief) would 
be gobbled up by the English and American 
sugar and tobacco trusts, and Cuba would 
get little if any benefit from it. 


Raising Cuban Fillers in Pennsylvania. 


E. K. HERSHEY, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 

One year ago the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture determined to find out 
whether an acceptable filler leaf could be 
grown in Pennsylvania, and accordingly 
Prof Milton Whitney, chief of the bureau of 
soils, sent Mr G. B. Massey, the expert 
sweater, among the growers of Lancaster 
county to make arrangements to have about 
eight acres grown under his direction. Land 
was selected on the farms of M. L. Greider 
near Mount Joy, G. B. Root at Landisville, 
Linnaeus Reist near Lancaster and E. K. 
Hershey at Spring Valley in Manor town- 
ship, two acres at each place. 

These places were thought to be sufficient- 
ly far apart to test the different qualities 
of soils in the production of an ideal filler 
to take the place of the imported article. 
I am not able to describe any of the meth- 
ods pursued by the other growers, but will 
describe the work with my individual crop. 
Seed was furnished by Mr Massey, who 
procured it direct from the famous Vuelto 
Abajio district, the best of all the Cuban 
kinds. It was sown April 2, followed by 
another sowing April 28. Plants were ready 
to set out May 28 and by June 14 it was 
all planted, 25,000 plants in rows 3 feet 
4 inches apart and 12 to 14 inches between 
plants in the rows. It. started growing at 
once and was cultivated constantly so as 
not to check its growth at any time. By 
July 20 to 25 it was ready to top. 

It was the intention of Mr Massey to top 
it high to get the desired small, short leaf; 
but as the weather was very favorable to 
growth, it attained a hight of 6% to 8% 
feet. This enormous growth was fiot desir- 
able for various reasons and it was resolved 
to top the last half of the plot to about 4% 
to 5 feet, which, while making a larger 
leaf, was more desirable in my soil, grow- 
ing heavier than that which was topped 
higher. The crop was cut from August 21 
to September 5, and stripped from Novem- 
ber 1 to December 2, and taken to the 
sweating room of J. Girst Zook, one of 
the largest packers of leaf tobacco at Lan- 
caster, where it is being put through the 
__ process of sweating at the present 

me. 

A careful account of expenses in its cul- 
tivation was kept, which, condensed and 
tabulated, is as follows: Interest and taxes 
on two acres valued at $350 per acre, $37.75; 
commercial fertilizers and stable manure, 
$25; 66 days’ labor at $1 per day, $66; strip- 
ping and baling, $24.75; hauling, etc, $6: mis- 
cellaneous expenses, $5.25; total, $164.75, or 
$82.38 per acre. 

The total amount of tobacco raised on 
‘the two acres was 2325 pounds, therefore 
the tobacco costs so far about 7 cents per 
pound. To this must be added the cost of 
sweating, assorting and packing, about 4% 
or 5 cents, bringing the total to aBout 12 
cents per pound. It remains now to find out 
whether it will be desirable after sweat- 





LEAF TOBACCO 


ing as a filler and bring a sufficient price 
per pound to make it profitable to grow 
it here. 

The soil on which my crop was grown 
is especially adapted to grow a thin wrap- 
per, and that fact may have a tendency 
to spoil that grown here, as it grew too 
thin, the greater part of it. In fact, sev- 
eral dealers who saw it say it contains a 
fair proportion of wrapper, which may 
make it, however, more valuable than if 
grown as a filler. It is proposed to assort 
the thin leaves out for wrapper purposes 
after sweating. 

From my weekly crop report to the Unit- 
ed States weather service, I copy the rain- 
fall: May, 1.29 inches; June, 2.76 inches; 
July, 5.83 inches; August, 7.30 inches; total 
in growing season, 17.28 inches, which is 
abnormally large. The average here is 
about 2.50 inches per month for. these 
months. As’ ‘one swallow does not make 
a spring, nor one woodcock winter,’ so does 
Only one experiment fail to show the suc- 
cess or failure of growing Cuban filler in 
Pennsylvania, and I propose to try it again 
this year, profiting by the mistakes of last, 
and try to more fully demonstrate my faith 
in the ultimate success of the experiment. 


Tobacco Notes.’ 


There has been a good deal said about 
growers being indifferent and lettimg their 
crops go to ruin, which certainly is not so. 
No man in his senses will try bis best to 
raise a good crop of tobacco and then let 
it rot, if he can help it. Instead of helping 
growers to find means to prevent damage, 
our experts simply talk wise and let it go 
at that. The general feeling of the growers 
is not very flattering for our tobacco ex- 
perts; in fact, they seem to class them 
about as high as our free seed distribution. 
[A Wayne County, N Y, Grower. 

There has been unusual activity in Mont- 
gomery county, O, in buying up 1901 Zim- 
mer Spanish leaf. Packers have been op- 
erating heavily in the northwestern sec- 
tions and paying 10 cents through to 10% 
and 11 cents per pound for best crops. Sev- 
eral crops of new seed leaf have also been 
bought at 6 cents. Very little attention is 
paid to 1900 crop Zimmer. 

An unusually fine West Virginia crop of 
tobacco was recently sold by the grower 
on his farm at 34 cents per pound for wrap- 
pers. 

The utmost*care is required directly af- 
ter the sowing of the sprouted tobacco seed. 
The sprouted seed are one of the most ten- 
der germs in existence. If glass is put 
on the beds immediately after sowing and 
the sun comes out, the sprouted seed will 
be killed sure. When glass is put over 
the beds, if-the day is very cloudy, the 
glass need not*be covered, but if it is dry 
and clear, especially sunshiny, the glass 
should be thickly covered with some dark 
material. Not for some days should the 
freshly sprouted seed be allowed to have 
full sunlight under the glass. Growers 
should remember that frost does not kill 
tobacco seed, while a few rays of hot-sun- 
shine will surely do so. 

At a directors’ meeting of the New Eng- 
land tobacco growers’ association, Febru- 
ary 27, Mr Edmund Halliday of Suffield 
was elected president of the association, 
vice H. S. Frye, resigned. President Halli- 
day appointed the following executive com- 
mittee: W. F. Andross of South Windsor, 
M. W. Frisbie of Southington and William 
Pinney of Suffield, all of Connecticut. The 
directors voted to advocate the admission 
of American tobacco into Cuba at the same 
rate that Cuban tobacco pays when en- 
tering this country. 








_ Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel 





Low and handy. Saves} labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cut farm ruts. Will hold up ony Swe: two-horse 
load. e also furnish Steel bh gh to fit a — 


Ailites Empite Manutacturing Co. Quincy, til. 








Corn 


removes from the soil large quatitities 


Potash. 


The fertilizer applied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the land will lose 
its producing power. 

Read carcfully our books on crops—sent /ree, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St.. New York. 


“THE MERIT of YEARS 


attaches to this roofing. It is 
known and used in every sec- 
tion of the whole country. 


FIRE, WIND and 
WATER PROOF, 

durable and low in price. 

ng soft and pliable, it is e 

to fitandlay. Exposure makes 

itas dassiate. Send fer Sample and Cireular. 

THE A. P. SWAN CO., 


110 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 


VARAN Currants, Gooseber- 

ries, etc Ow — areas Tat sell Strong, 

oe ES l-reoted, fresh dus plants. Larg- 
ower in country. New Cathlog mailed free. 


ALLEN. om "WOOD, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, New York: 


RAPE VINES Our PorTLAND, N.Y. 
Grape NURSERIES, in 

the center of the fanious Fredonia Grape 
Belt, produce the finest grape vines in the 

world. Prices as low-as those of any reputable 
Srower.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portiard, N. ¥ 


TREE 


millions. le os to everybody. 
SHEERIN’S Wholesale Sunearink, Dansville, N. ¥ 


WANTED 
Pure Cider Vinegar 
Vinegar Stock 
Pure Boiled Cider 
or Apple Jelly 


Highest Brsees paid and prompt remittances. acon 
IDER,. Care Adv. Dept. AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


To California 


EVERY DAY 
DURING MARCH 
AND APRIL. 


Phenomenally 
Low Rates 


TO THE PACIFIC COAST AND 
INTERMEDIATE POINTS. 


Colonists’ Excursions Open to all. Later on, at in- 


tervals during the summer, 
special round-trip excursions to the Coast at less than 
One Cent per Mile, going one way, returning another, 
a onal opportunity to visit any part or all 
> the Great West for pleasnre, education or 

usiness. People with interests at various points will 
show you attention. Address a postal to 


L. H. NUTTINCG, 


General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific ailways, 


349 Broadway, New York City, 


Write on the back: “Send details low rates to Cali- 
fornia,” add your name and address, also names of 
your friends, and you will receive information of fas- 
cinating interest, great practical value, of educational 
and business worth. hether or not you are now 
thinking of taking this delightful trip or looking to 
better your condition in life it will pay you, your fam- 
ily and friends, to write. As the colonist rates, open 


to to all, are good during Send Your Postal To- -day 


and April gals, . 














SWAN'S 
STAN DARD 
ROOF \NG 





Raspberries, 
Blackberrics, 
rapes; Goosebe 











ro HEALTHY, FRESH 
We grow them by the 









































of Agricuttural Books. 
Address ORANGE JUDD 


Catalog Complete 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, iff. 














What Patrons Are Doing. 


NEW -YORE. 


It was a fraternal act, the presenting of 
State Treasurer Welling with a handsome- 
ly bound copy of Longfellow by the Os- 
wego county delegation. State Master Nor- 
ris also showed a feeling appreciation of 
the handsome bouquet of flowers handed 
him by the Wayne county delegation at the 
state grange. 

Domestic of Scriba celebrated its 28th 
anniversary February 22, and a fine pro- 
gram was carried out. 

Champlain officers were installed as fol- 
lows: Master, J. C. Fairbank; lecturer, Mrs 
H. C. Hayford; secretary, F. A. Van Bus- 
kirk. 

Gouverneur is thriving, with well-attend- 
ed meetings. 

Pennellville of Oswego county recently 
dedicated a fime new grange hall. This 
grange is in a fiqurishing condition with 
116 members. The building and furnishings 
cost $2000. 

North Hannibal has a prosperous grange 
of 116 members. Very pleasant and prof- 
itable meetings are held each Saturday 
evening. Patrons are constantly watching 
for new ideas which will aid in their edu- 
cation and advancement. 

The state grange executive committee 
have organized by electing Ira Sharp chair- 
man and Jacob Saltsman secretary. The 
chairman of the various standing commit- 
tees are as follows: Auditing, W. A. 
Rogers of -Watertown; experiment station, 
Fred Shepard of Lawrenceville; woman’s 
work, Mrs J. E. Knapp of Denmark; leg- 
islative, E. B. Norris of Sodus; co-opera- 
tive insurance, W. A. Vary of Watertown; 
assessment and taxation, D. H. Pierson of 
Le Roy. 

Elbridge last week held the most remark- 
able meeting in its history. Final degrees 
were conferred on 18 candidates and the 
other degrees on three. At the noon hour, 
175 persons sat down to a royal grange din- 
ner. This is the oldest grange in Ononda- 
ga county and is rapidly advancing to the 
front rank in membership and in enterpris- 
ing work. 

Onondaga Pomona will hold its next 
quarterly meeting in Syracuse, March 14. 
The program will. include the working of 
the degree of Pomona, a consideration of 
the proposed canal project by the state, 
a message from the south. by a member 
traveling there, on account of a visit in 
North Carolina by another member, a paper 
on essentials in successful-agrictulture and 
some miscellaneous matters. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


. 





rors 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most. valuable in 





the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab es, In fact, anything 


help or situations wanted. 
to_sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and inition or @ amber, counts as one 
word. Cash must any each order, am@ advertise- 
ments must have S on, a8 we cannot forward re- 
plies sent toe this 

COPY must be received Fri 
in_ issue of the ipvening 
“FARMS ‘FOR 8AL or “T 
cepted at the Bagg “rate, 
regular rate of sixty cents per line 
go on another page. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ 
only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGREICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.} 


to guarantee insertion 
week. dvertisements of 
ENT” will not be ac- 
but will be charged at the 
each insertion, to 


advertising is 








HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Managers, herdsmen, gardeners, creamery 
men, etc. We represent employers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, | who want competent men with good references. 

AGE..CY, , Durham, 


GRANGE 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


jisnghestes, N xX. 
Earlies, $3 


SEED PUTATO F AKM—Smith’s, 
Choice Carmans, 3, $2.75, choice seconds, $2.25 
barrel; 30 leading Varieties ; best clover, timoths, star oats; 
1000 bushels Yeliow Dent White Cap, Snow Dent, 8-rowed 
yellow and white corn beans; rasp erries ; Barred Rocks; 
50 hills Evergreen corn mailed, l0c; 2 hills, postage, 5c; 
2 samples free, which shall I mail you? 





SLED seed 


SWKET POTATOES—No 1 of Jersey 
Yellow and Red at $1.25 per bushel; $3 per barrel of full 
three bushels; Big Stem Jersey $1.25 per bushel; Vine- 


less Bush (a ‘true sweet potato and not of the southern 


yam class) $150 per bushel; all secure yr? packed to 
carry safely in paper-lined barrels. dress CHAS 
BLACK, ightstown, N J, 





SECOND CROP Va seed potatoes —Mavieg secured a 
stock of this seed last fall, I offer Early Rose ‘<" 
Crown Jewels at per 3-bushel barrel. This seed 
O K and in po condition; it is pronounced 3 all 
who have used to be superior to northern-grown 
seed, Address CH. AS BLACK, Hightstown, N J. 





WHITE CAP Yellow Dent seed corn, from adiected 
ears, hand shelled, small or imperfect kernels discarded 
fully tested, $2 bu; ordimary selected, equal to any offered 

seed firms, $1.20 bu; a my own grown; reference, 
ew Holland F van tional ‘bank. AMOS W. MARTIN, 
New Holland, Pa. 


SEED PUTATUES—SE Bovee, E Mich, E Harvest, 
Acme, Sunlight, No Beauty, 4 bu bbl, $%. Gem of 
Aroostook, Green Mt, an Dollar, Hammond’ s Won- 
derful, Carman Ne 3, ed Raleigh, 4 bu bbl, % C. W. 
BURNETT, Phelps,” N WY. 











sure-bearing plums, 
big, swe 


able fruit —s in America; free catalog gives best money- 
making. trees and plants. J. H. Are” “South Glaston- 
ury, Ct 


- AROOSTOOK, seed Over fifty varieties; send 
for catalog —— I at give my pe poens the benefit 


of full-car their 
individual Pa P. wT fe REED, Fort rt Fairfield, Me. 











SEED CORN—‘‘Money Maker’ Yellow Dent; 21 years’ 
scientific work selecting and pollenizing; 100 bu per acre 
common, $1.50 per bu; grown, introduced and for sale by 
A. W. CATHERS, Blake, Md 

TREES—One dolar’s worth up at wholesale prices. 
Secure varieties mow; spring payment. 8-page cata- 
log. G. c. STONE, Wholesale sleasuaien, Dansville, N Y. 


Established 3 years, 


THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD CO, Caribou, ‘Me 

potatoes, garden and flower seeds; excel in earliness 
and quality; the only established seed house im northern 
Maine; ; catalog free. 





“ASP AKAGUS PLANTS; Fairtield strawberry, the 
money maker, nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
Karly; cireulats free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 





ee Ee strawberry plants, $2 per 1600; Palmetto 
$2.5; Paragon chestnuts 40c each; California Privet, 
73 trees, etc. AMUEL OC. DeCouU, Moorestown, N 





anh aa potatoes, onions, beans, hay, straw, pet 
amd produce. GIBBS & BRO, ‘Philadelphia. Es- 
tablished 1844, 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two 
oy som French seed. MATHIS & 
ville 


FOR SALE—1000 pounds yellow onion seed for growing 
sets; for prices write to JOHN REPP, Glassboro, N 


CLOVER 
for samples and prices, 


GINSENG—Booklet, _ all 





ears old, choice 
ARTER, Black- 








SEED and spring peer for sale; write us 
CAL AUM, Matthews, Ind. 


this money-making 











plant, 3e stamp. C. D. NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, 

BERRY plants, seed toes, leading varieties. D 

M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Bote ws 
LIVE STOCK. 

FOR SALE—Mikado of Shirley, me td a Sook. sized, 
handsome and vigoreus Guernsey 3 site, Violet’s 
Duke, No 2; dam, Azalea of Hadden, he 10348; Azalea 
of Haddon is cow with a record and was recently = 
chased for J, “ietpent Morgan. HK, K, waar ae H 
Woodstown, J. 





SHORTHORN bull calves, comprising blood of win- 

ners - milking and butter contests Columbian exposi- 

prize winners New —— sate, Lexington and 

other Kentucky fairs; dairy strains years’ experience. 
LINCOLN WELLES, Wyalusing, ba 


JACKS—Raise mules and get rich; 37 fine large Span- 
ish jacks for sale; M to 166 hands high, good ones aan 
money-makers ; also a fime lot of young mules; come 
for a bargain; write for prices. KREKLER’S JACK 
FPARM, est Elkton, Preble Co, 

ON ~ ON experimental ‘stock farm. WM TILMAN, , Palatka, 

learned how to bring offspring the sex desired. Write 
him for circular. Success guaranteed, You may use it 18 
months before paying. 


DacRregn Pe ae all ages; - Bared Plymouth Rock 
eges, $150 13 do write te. T. M, PAXTON, 
ashington, Ween” ‘te Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY boars, 4 12 months ‘old, ‘ieible to 
register, $8 each. L, C. HALL, Goodyears, NY 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 





POULTRY paper, ~~ we yo 
year. Four months’ trial 10 Yang re 
pee epciea) poate 7 Ph oa Pe 
ook alone, cents. pout 
POULYRY ADVOCATE, y ~ * ‘tad cae 
90 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also and 
Belgiam hares. Incubator eggs $3 per 1000. Always 
ou stock to offer. . information and prizes, 
colored 60 page book, 10c mailed. J. A. B GEY, 


Telford, Pa, 
APRICAN GANDERS three res years old, and other geese 





$ each; h Red_eggs ° 
free, SAMUEL GOBHMAN & CO, De be We a 
— Bristol, BR L 














EGGS a tching Turkey, dca, guineas 
and all ule leadgng "wed try 5 Gescriptive cat- 
“~~ free. PIN TREE Het ARM Bax Jamesburg, 

eo COMB Buff horns — e 
bred e latest Pat ae requirements i .S 
per 00 on T. J. WALP, Quakertown, 

START KIGH'I—Choice eggs, Rocks, 
Wya 

ME Crate erg oe va. alnewye poe 4 Re ; ie 

RHODE ISLAND REDS, White Wyandots:; 1.50 

es ALTER T. HUAGLAND- wt 


5, 
Delivery, ‘Oxford, 


BARRED nd 
ous stock; 
Spring 





5 $1.75, ris 3; 4, heh Be Ac H RCKLEY, 


i :™ 
EGGS—13 for $1, Barred 
ee, Sk, cee. 


'- 





Rocks 4 . 
L. 5 TOWNSEND?” Wil: 





best varieties thoroughbred poultry, 1; 
atk aan H. EK. MOHR, Quakertown, adie 


© WHITE LSGHORNS Stock $1 cach, 
uss in ZIMMER BROS, Weeaer aye Per 


LEGHORN KGGS—Standard bred 4 13 for $1 
WHITE LEGHORN HINDS, Montrose, P; 


CHOICE White Plymouth Rock eggs for hatching; $1 
for 15. EZRA MILLER, Landisville, Pa. as § 














ROSE COMB White Leghorns, 
$. E. JONES, North Hartland, 


POULTRY and reasonable; 
BROOKSIDE FA Nelson, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOT 1 15; circular “free, 
G. B. BABCOCK, Busty ae a 


layers, 26 eggs 





write for catalog. 











TURKEYS, White Leghorns, eggs, incubator, Jersey 
cows. ALLEN, Coolbaugh, Pa. 
BARRED and White Rock cockerels,..$1. MARY 


BROWN, Delroy, Pa. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house Lg New York; established 





1838. Butter dressed 

game, etc. b. B WOODW Pap: | “NT 
POULTRY, es, tatoes; highest prices, T. 

J. HOOVER, Sphis. 7 : nbs’ 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


A NEW Dederick Columbian pete upright baling 
press, the best box press made for hay or "sete For 
price address E. L. CLARKSON, Tivoli, 


: MANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. Milton, 
nd. « 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeder popttense = 


any others in the rural a fom t 

Mississippi riv@ér westward Pane” coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exch: p BR of Ora Judd 
Farmer, published at ay price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c ” word. you want 
to reach the New land rural de, the ch and 
most effective oat is to pay 4c word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex t 

ye New Engla + — at 8 Mass. It 

the eastern Orange Judd er of 


case is the western Cdition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


WANTED—Small farm within two hours’ ride from 
New York, bui must giving ie 
LOGAN, 





g Aridress, 
articulars, DAVI 439 West 57th St, New 
York City, 


LUOK, my na valuable recipe for it for, ie, 


cheap paint; keeps fence ts from ae og sent for 
silver, — e stamp. W. each. Brook Valley, N J. 


S08 —femeeing 3 new,.fire, moisture, acid and rer A 














proof; hollow conca tile 4 oS ent-con i- 
CAN FARM CO, Buffalo, ; Corbett, Md. 

FOR INFORMATION about. earth = 3 * gy cow 
stables address J. ©. BURNES, Hopkins, 

A tale 4 ee farm in eastern or central New 
York. G. B. MULLIN, Watertown, N Y., 





10,000 HOP and bean poles and cedar rails for sale. 
BAYARD HAYNES, Vincentown, N J. 





LARGE Yorkshire noes best qu 
stock for sale. A. WILSON, Pittsfield 


POLAND-CHINA—Choice pigs, reasonable prices; also 
Jersey heifers. WM M. l. CLARK, Lincoln, Neb. 


ality, choicest, breeding: : 





PLANE barns are cheapes ; book for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROS, Bellefontaine, ‘ 


WIRE FARM FENCE, 20c to 4c per rod. BUCHANAN 
FENCE CO, Smithville, 0. 











WANTED—Immediately, good, honest, | industrious, mar- 


ried. man, strictly temperate, on dairy farm by year; 
referbnces, Address C, J. WALLER, Box 69, Saratoga 
Spa, - 





AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED—At #0 per month and expenses paid; a 
few good galesmen to take orders for trees, shrubs and 
vines, Ad “—— references, D. H. PATTY, Nursery- 
man, Geneva, 


een to sell on 0 


hold article of ceont utility. 
Loch Sheldrake, N ¥. 


on © a house- 
i "DIVINE ‘& SON, 





SALE—Richly bred Holstein heifer and bull 
calves. JOHN GODFREY, Pennellville, N Y. 


ANGORA goats, pairs, trio 


FOR 











pairs, trios or males; shipped any- 





where. HUG! ES & co, Hastings, Tex. ; B= 

GOOD, young, grade | Sbropehire sheep “for sale. 
JOHN VEDDER, Fultonville, N : 

JACKS—Inclose 2-cent stamp for catalog. W. E. 


KNIGHT, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR Tamworth pigs_ and Buff Orpington eggs write 
A. M. CARR, Salem, O. 


FOR SALE—Dairy Shorthorn bulls. 
SON, Ellisburg, N Y¥ 








“D. W: LEE & 





American Agriculturist Is Best 
of All. 


I was wonderfully pleased with the re- 
turns from the one week’s advertisement 
in the Farmers’ Exchange column of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. Got orders from all 
over. Many more than I could fill. Will 
prove my appreciation by sending another 
advertisement.—_[Mrs Robert Bowles, La- 
mont, Ky. 



































































OHIO SUGAR HOUSE AND SAP-GATHERING OUTFIT 


A Modern Maple Sugar House. 


W. H. BROWN, OHIO, 


A prosperous young farmer of northern 
Ohig is A. J. Harmon. His father died a 
few years ago leaving this young man then 
16 years old the main proprietor and man- 


46 Feer- 


> 











vu 
LVAPOIATOR 
STARE ¥ PUCIING a ] ‘ 
foorr M 








. ae 
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GROUND PLAN OF SUGAR HOUSE. 


ager of a fine farm of about 200 acres. He 
is now 21 years old and has not only man- 
aged this farm successfully, but has added 
many substantial improvements in the way 
pf repairs on buildings, erecting a large silo 
and last spring a sugar house, here illus- 
trated. When the picture was taken the 
tank room was not completed. The main 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


We Have Seen the $3000 stock book which 
the International Stock Food Company 
send free. We certainly believe every read- 
er of this paper interested in stock of any 
kind should have one of these books, It 
is a very simple matter to get it, and all 
you have to do is to answer three questions. 
The questions are simple, too, and if yeu 
will refer to the advertisement in this is- 
sue, of the International Stock Food Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn, you will find 
what the questions are. This book con- 
tains 183 large colored engravings and is 
said to have cost $3000 to get the work out. 
Write for it to-day. 





Any One wanting seeds, either vegeta- 
ble, field or flowers, should not fail to 
write to Harry N. Hammond Seed Co, Ltd, 
Box 75, Bay City, Mich, for their handsome 
100-page seed catalog. It is mailed free for 
the asking. 


The “Jack of All Trades” costs the user 
but two cents an hour for fuel and ac- 
complishes a surprisingly large amount of 
work. All progressive farmers should 
investigate this wonderful little machine. 
Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co, for particu- 
Jars and mention this paver. 


house is 16x36 feet, 12 feet high, with syrup 
and packing room in front, 12x16 feet, with 
room for sap pails directly above. These 
rooms are ceiled with a tight partition 
between evaporator room, except doors, and 
therefore exclude all steam from the tins 
stored in them. 

The house is built on a side hill, so that 
sap can be drawn from gathering wagon 
or sled to store tank, there to evaporator 
without any pumping or handling. The 
camp consists of 1000 sugar maples, a large 
proportion being thrifty second growth, set 
in orchard style about 40 years ago by the 
father of this young man. The work in 
this camp is usually done by three men, 
except during a very large and long run, 
when a little extra help has to be used. 
The income from the sugar and syrup 
preducts adds materially to the revenues of 
the farm. The balance of the farm is de- 
voted to dairying, the milk being sent to 
the cheese factory during summer and 
Pittsburg in winter. Mr Harmon is one of 
a number of young farmers who are farm- 
ing successfully in Ashtabula county. 

lil 


In Selecting Spouts i should be noted 
that the speut should come in contact with 
as little of the wood tissue as possible, so 
that the natural channels in the tree are 
not obstructed. A spout should be sub- 
stantial, easily inserted and removed, and 
capable of holding the weight of a pail of 
sap. The outer bark should be made to 
contribute to the firm holding of the spout 
as much as possible. Results indicate con- 
clusively that quantity and quality de- 
creases the farther into the tree the spout 
is inserted. Results. of five trials made to 
ascertain the sugar content of frozen sap 
showed the ice to contain from one-seventh 
to two-thirds of all sugar originally in the 
sap. Discarding ice is a wasteful process 
and its formation should be guarded 
against by never leaving much sap in pails 
over night. The greatest‘amount of sugar 
is obtained previous to 3 p m and in most 
cases the maximum amount runs before 
noon.—[C., H. Jones, Vermont. 


Painting Tools—Wrenches that are taken 
to the field are easily lost when thrown 
down beside a fence, where the grass is 
long. It is a’ great aid in finding them to 
have them painted a bright red... Wedges 
are also easily lost when cutting pine un- 
less painted red.—[A. L. W. 


Dust Boxes should be provided for the 
fowls in winter to keep them free from 
lice. Road dust gathered in July or August 
is the best to fill them with. 
























































stretch an American Field 
Hand Hog Fence “till it sings”” and it 
J will outwear half a dozen slack 
gfences. Heat won’ tloosenit,coldcan’t 
pageeScemnse thetendion curve begs 
Hit ‘ways tant—takeg up the tensi 
§ Madeoflar fthe 
Gtesial perfectl 
gsecure the full strength of 
gthe fabric. This ready-built, woven 
steel wire fence is wonderfully low in 
Fyrice. For a small farm ora great 
Franch or plantation the 


‘AMERICAN .Z/sit. FENCE 
ax 


stock in place and protects crops per- 
’ , end it lasts alife time. Built of high 
grade steel, heavily galyanized 
before weaving. very rod 
is guarantced. Bold every- 
where. If your desler 
hasn't it, write to 
-— _~ a ts 
cago, New York, 
San Franciseo, Denver. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack | 
of All 
Trades? | ques _ 


PUMPS 
WATER— 
SHELLS 
CORN— 
GRINDS 
FEED— 











—and hundreds of other jobs with the 
strength of 15 men. Most Convenient and 
useful power ever invented. Costs only TWO 
cents per hour torun. Especially adapted 


to farm work. 


iTisa NEW ENCINE mave sv 
Kansas 


Fairbanks 
Morse & ort. 


Cincinnati 
Detroit 
Louisville 




















Basket and Question Box. 


Horticultural Information—R, E. A., 
Florida: Write the director, experiment 
station, Agricultural College, Mich, for in- 
formation about orchards in that state. 








Composition of Fertilizers—S: C. C., 
Pennsylvania: You can secure the informa- 
tion you desire by writing the director of 
your experiment station at. State College, 
Pa. 





Protecting Plum Trees—FrM. B., Penn- 
sylvania: Would net advise regrafting the 
plum trees. They should be sprayed thor- 
oughly before the buds open with bordeaux 
mixture. The dropping of the fruit is no 
doubt due to the plum curculio. The trees 
should be jarred regulariy every morning 
for five or six weeks, after the fruit forms, 
and the insects caught in a sheet spread 
on the ground or tacked to a frame ar- 
ranged for this purpose. 


Wants a Southern Farm—L. H., New 
York: Write to Prof Andrew M. Soule, 
Knoxville, Tenn, and state your case to 
him. 





Western Lands—H. B., Ohio: Write to 
the department of agriculture, division of 


soils, Washington, D C, and ask for a map 
showing the distribution of the land you 
mention in the west. 


Building for Cows—F. B. ¥., New York: 
Lath and plaster does not make a satis- 
factory finish for a cow stable because it 
is too easily broken. If a warm stable is 
desirable, it should be ceiled. Such a stable 
is warm enough for cows in the coldest 
weather.—[Prof H. H. Wing, Cornell Uni- 
versity. ¢ 





Educating Farmers at Home—J. E. B., 
New York: Ina recent article in American 
Agriculturist, drawing attention to the 
work in agriculture carried on at Cornell 
university, the phrase, “taking the univer- 
sity tod the farmer,” was used. The univer- 
sity is brought to the farmer by means of 
the experiment. station bulletins, and 
through the various correspondence 
courses. If farmers do not take advantage 
of this opportunity, it is their own loss. 
The extension department invites corre- 
spondence....and offers assistance.—[Prof 
John €raig, College. of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 





Killing Insects in Grain—W. J. P., South 
Africa: All insects injurious to stored grain 
can be. easily and cheaply destroyed: with 
carbon ,bisulphide. The directions for us- 
ing and applying this material are given in 
our new book on Fumigation Methods, a 
copy of which will be s@nt postpaid from 
this office on receipt of $1. 


Killing Small Trees—S. C. G., Ohio: By 
girdling small trees ‘you will have no dif- 
ficulty in, killing them. The girdle should 
be complete. Cut through the bark into 
the hard wood. 


Seed '‘Potatoes—I dug my potatoes last 
fall about a week before the frost killed 
the vines. They were green enough to 
peel. Will they grow, if used for. seed? 
Will some experienced potato grower an- 
swer ?—[¥Frederick Phillips, Monroe Coun- 
ty, N Y: 





Growing Peanuts—H. R. S., Long Island: 
Get.a copy of The Peanut Plant, by Jones, 
sent postpaid from this office for 50 cents. 


USEFUL INFORMATION 



























May We Ship This 
Surrey to You? 


We are shipping buggies, phztons, surreys and other high grade 
carriages direct from our factory to customers in every corner. of- the 


country. May we ship one to you? We want to convince every carriage 
buyer that our system of selling direct will save‘him money. We know’ 
that when he sees the vehicle he will be more than convinced. 

For the purpose of introduction, we will agree to ship any Carriage in 
our catalogue with the distinct understanding that if it is not all that you 
expect it to be, it can be returned and we will pay freight charges both ways. 
Our prices are ‘thirty per cent lower than those of local dealers because we 


SAVE TWO PROFITS 


to the buyer—the jobber’s profit and the dealer’s profit. We charge net 
wholesale price, and with each purchase we give the broadest guarantee 
as to quality and workmanship. 
Wealso sell at factory prices the largest assort- 
ment of harness, robes and other horse accessories 
to be found in America. An illustrated catalogue . 
describes in detail the carriages and harness. It 
will be mailed free to any address on request. 


= Prema > CARRIACE AND HARNESS CO. 


" . 8 UIs, MO. COLUMBUS, 0. 
No. 301 Surrey Harness. Price $16.25 Pe 0. Box 54. ; Write to nearest office. i P. 0. Bes tre. 



































If you do not find it equal 
and the best buggy you ever saw for none ener @n8 and not jart as de- 
scribed and satisfactor + Ay every way, return i we will pay 

freight both ways. WE DO POR LNW MONRY with order, Yoo pay 
for it when you get it, if you are ae 3 satisfied. We warrantevery buggy 
— = two years, guarantec satisfaction, and guarantee safe delivery- 


BD) i HAVE NO AGENTS. » That’s Why We Save You Money. 
DESCRIPTION. beter and gear all _ a peg hickory, all 
Py a do, 65 i,t ( aany size.) Axles ni), oli Strep Harness 
















: Boees Price of This Buss meal 


No. set 
distance, Any style spring bar. 2¢ in. wide, 








in. long, — oma if —_* 
panel back with springsin back cushion and wey ee A : t& i —aene | 2% in, 11.10 
= -25 ee ag a is wary toll long — wool lining, back stays pare ed. Leather quaster ion top. We furnish eide| jshaped breast collar, 2 
carpet for bottom of body. Full Nekel Mountings if wanted. |in. 8 in. pitied 


: 


OUR VEWIGLE CATALOGUE Sis fear cterwicruowicenteintaets tele APE 


Fly Nets ever shown in one book, FREE. “sisp FOR IT. "HARVIN SMITH 00., 61 I. Jefferson Bt., 


Be 



































GOooD, HONEST 


\ Buggies NY; 


Sixteen years ex- }= a 4, 
perience in selling 
ended grades of 
Vehicles and Harness 
Has made our work 
favorably known for its 
reliable quality. It is 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
Substantisi—Honest Material—Best Work. 
12 AND THE PRICE IS ALL RIGHT, TOO_a9 
A shrewd discerning buyer, scouring the 
market for the 7. values, cannot afford to be 
without our Catalogue.’ & postal will bring it FREE. 
CASH BUYERS’ DNION (Ine.), Dept. B42 , Chicago, Ill, 


on any vehi i it you 
like tte return it if 3 you aa enaliice fi “We save} 
you dealer and jobber profits. If you want 
to know more send for our 
free 22nd annualcatalogue. 
KALAMAZOO un HARRESS 
(Pioneers =a te Free Triat Plan.) 
Station U, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


I 
4 tooo HONEST REASONS Yo 


Should buy Buggies direct from our factory. 








1st—We have NOT RAISED PRI 
2d—Our Custom-MadeVehiclesarebest. 
Sd—We FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY. 
4th—We NEVER SL ae 
| Sotntie-Rent, Ranabout, $236.1 
s, $1.00. Wheels, $5.75. Tops, Peas. Harness, $3.95. 
870.00 Buggy $44.95. Free » Saves - $2.95. 
U. 8. BUGGY & OART ©0O., 602 Cincinnati, 0. 










GAIN ACRES 
of tana. Ty ER FECULES 


eo — Puller pullsanystump 


r ; Saves time, labor and money. 
Catalog FREE. "Sane Mfg. €0., Dept 19 Centerville, ows. | 
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DRIVING A BARGAIN 









—AT LONG RA NGE-, 
































atid harness, it is free. 


You do exactly this when you send your money away for a buggy or car- 
riage you have neverseen. Whether you get a bargain or not depends not 
on your good judgment or shrewdness but entirely upon the honesty of the 
man who sells you the buggy. Your money is in his hands and you are at 
his mercy. We do not believe in that method. It is too one-sided. What 
is our plan?_ Well, we have such confidence both in you and in our Split 
Hickory Vehicles, to please you, that we ship anywhere on 


Hitch it up; take it home and test it. Compare it with the buggies your 
Be & neighbors have paid ey yong more for, and if not satisfied you ‘have 
the best bargain of your life at the end of 30 days youcan send it back to us without paying one cent. Wemanufactur oods 
know how and of what material they are made, and we know they will stand the test. Our large new catalogue describes ind gives prices of hoe 
mammoth line ofbuggies, strreys, ‘carriages 
‘Send for it at once. 










30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 











Ohio pinto Pie. Co., Station'4 Cincinnati, oO. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 


Wheat 
1902 | 1901 


Chicago.......00| 74%) 73% 59% 
89%; .80 





Corn | Oats 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 


303, 43 

48%) 50+ 

Pte, Se) 
44%) 2 





Cash or spot 





84 | .78%g] .6 | 
B34q) .7249] .d ms +446 
Minneapoiis....| .75 744) of 36%) 44 
Liverpool 87 | 86 4 5) | — | 

At Chicago, wheat has been considerably 
unsettled within a wider range, market 
lacking particular support. It has been a 
case of- ‘too much wheat,” both in the 
cash market and in a speculative way. Re- 
ceipts at northwestern primary points av- 
eraged large day by day, indicating a free 
movement of spring wheat from farms. As 
for®some time past, the export movement 
of wheat and flour was inclined to drag, 
and foreign advices brought little comfort 
to the bulls. More or less wheat held for 
future delivery was placed on sale, and this 
combination brought a sharp decline of 2c 
early last week, when May sold down to 
75%ec p bu, but this was followed by fair 
. recovery to figures around 76%4%@77c. 

Much attention is given crop advices from 
the winter wheat territory, although oper- 
ators as a rule are inclined to believe dam- 
age reports greatly exaggerated. The im- 
pression prevails that winter wheat is com- 
ing through the season in good shape, al- 
though the true condition cannot be deter- 
mined for some time to come. March is 
always a period of contradictory reports and 
exaggerations on both sides. Foreigners 
want liberal amounts of American wheat 
and flour, and show a willingness to buy 
at every price concession, which in turn 
steadies the situation. Manitoba is said 
to have a considerable quantity of wheat 
available for market and some of this is 
reaching Duluth mills. 

A moderately active corn market is noted, 
prices without great change, although the 
feeling is one of considerable nervousness. 
After a sharp break early last week, when 
May corn was driven slightly below 60c p 
bu, the market recovered to 61@62c, but 
very sensitive. At top prices country of- 
ferings show a tendency to increase, but 
farmers are evidently not inclined to sell 
freely on a weak market. The shipping de- 
mand, especially for the eastern states, is 
liberal, and this helps the situation in spite 
of a small export movement. No 2 mixed 
corn quotable around 59c p bu, choice yel- 
low by sample usual premium. Some trad- 
ing is noted in No 2 corn to be delivered 
next Dec, presumably from the crop of 
1902, at prices around 47%@48c p bu. 

Oats recovered from a period of tempo- 
rary weakness, with recent trading on the 
basis of about 44@45c p bu for May delivery 
and 4214@43%c for No 2in store. A fair de- 
mand is noted on home account, country 
offerings not burdensome. Speculation at 
one time last week put May oats at 46%c 
followed by quiet reaction. 

Rye declined 2c early last week, subse- 
quently recovering in part, but generally 
dull, late figures around 58c p bu for No 2 
cash for May delivery. The movement is 
very light. 

Barley has continued quiet and about 
steady. Screenings and low grade barley in 
good demand for feed purposes and for mix- 
ing with oats, while maltsters are indiffer- 
ent, yet take current offerings of high 
grades. Quotations cover a range of 55@65c 
p bu for poor to fey. 

In flaxseed, the feeling has been one of 
easiness, owing partly to weakness in the 
northwest and to a generally apathetic 
market. There is not much in the way of 
news, receipts continuing small and so with 
the demand. No 1 N W sold down 2c to 
$1.60 p bu, low grades usual discount. 

In grass seeds. more interest shown in 
clover, which suffered a- small decline to 
the basis of $8.80 p 100 Ibs for prime, March 
delivery. Timothy quiet under restricted 
offerings, with transactions on the basis of 
6.50@6.60 p 100 Ibs for prime. Hungarian 
quotable at 1.50@1.85 p 100 Ibs. common mil- 
let 1.35@1.60, German do 1.50@2. mustard 75c 
@1.10, good miiling buckwheat 1.35@1.40. 

At New York, market has shown a some- 
what stronger tendency. “No 2 red wheat in 
elevator ‘sold around 89%4c p bu. corn 69%c, 
oats 50%c, rye, state and Pa 62@63c, barley 
68@7ic. Flour generally dull. Fancy spring 
patents $4.05@4.55 p bbl. do winter 4.25@ 
~~} spring straights 3.75@4, do winter 3.80 








THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





Sheep 


j 1903/1908 1902 1901 | 1902 ; 1901 


1u0 Ibs. wth > 6.00 § 6.43 6.50) 3 $5.75) 47 
5. 50) 475 
5.25; 5.00 

Kansas City 3 500) 440 

Pittsburg 65 5 40; 570) 5.50) 4 80 


At Chicago, cattle continue to sell at fair- 
ly good prices, although covering a wide 
range. The market is without important 
new feature, receipts liberal and runnihg 
ahead of last year. Best sellers are cattle 
good enough for shipping and export ac- 
count, these moving quickly at firm prices. 

Butcher and canning stock in about re- 
cent favor, selling readily at full prices, 
fey heifers and cows. touching $5@5.50, 
something unusual. A good many stock 
cattle are being reshipped to the country, 
selected feeders bringing good prices, 4.50@ 
5. Choice milch cows are a little higher. 
Quotations are revised as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, bigs 25 Canners. $2 004 one 
Good to extra, 5 50@6 50 Feeders. selected. 375 

Poor to fair. 4 3 75 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 200@ 3 4 
Good native heifers. $ 25 Calves, 300 ibs up, 300@ 425 
Fair to choice cows, 0 Calves. veal. 450@ 625 
Poor to fancy bulls, 2 tna 80 Milch cows.each. 30 00@ 5000 


A feature of the hog trade is the im- 
proved quality, the liberal supply, includ- 
ing many well-finished medium and heavy 
droves. Packers hold the advantage and 
have shown some indifference in making 
bids. Prices are without important change, 
mixed and heavy selling at $5.90@6.40, rough 
heavy 6@6.15, assorted light 5.80@6.10. 

A healthy sheep trade is noted, although 
top prices not fully maintained, owing to 
recent liberal offerings. Fair to choice year- 
lings $5.40@6, western wethers 5@5.40, ewes 
4@5, poor to common mixed lots 3.50@4.25. 
Fair inquiry for lambs, which are in plen- 
tiful supply, prices ranging at 4.90@5.50 for 
poor to common, 5.75@6.60 for good to extra. 

At New York, market not especially 
active. Steers sold at $4.50@6.55 p 100 Ibs, 
bulls 2.75@4.45, cows 2.25@4.30. Veal calves 
4@7.50, tops 8, little calves 3.50, barnyards 
2.75@3.25. Sheep sold at 4@5.25, culls 3@3.25, 
lambs 5.50@6.70, culls 4@5. Hogs generally 
steady. 

At London, American cattle fairly steady 
at 12@13c p lb estimated dressed weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, demand fair, especially for 
general purpose horses, weather not of a 
character to stimulate trade in coachers 
and drivers. Prices are without important 
change. Draft animals $125@200 each, ex- 
press horses 90@175, farm chunks in de- 
mand at 65@135, with popular prices 80@115. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The price of extra cmy butter has de- 
clined 3@4c p lb at Chicago and New York 
within the period of a week, but tone of 
market stronger at the lower values. 
Milder weather conditions brought out de- 
layed stocks, making receipts more lib- 
eral, while on the other Rand the high 
prices shut off the consumptive demand 
quite materially. Undergrade stock has 
received more attention since the stiff rates 
for fancy makes. Receipts will doubtless 
show more or less increase in the near fu- 
ture, with milder weather in producing sec- 
tions, and more fresh cows. Dealers are 
anxious, therefore, to keep free movement 
of stock and the market in a healthy con- 
dition. ; 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 

New York Boston Chicago 
oeeeeetl¥e@28 c 27 @27%c 25 @2%Bt~éec 
1901 --234%.@24 c 24 @25 c 23 @23%c 
1900 --2444@25 c 26 @26%c 23 @23%ec 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
26@27c p lb, prints 27@28c, dairy 18@22c. 
At Albany, cmy tubs 29@30c, prints 30@32c, 
dairy 27@29c.—At Buffalo, extra cmy 29@ 
30c, firsts 26@27c June cmy 18@20c, dairy 
13@16e. rolls 13@19c.—At Watertown, cmy 
tubs 24%@25c, prints 30@31c. dairy 21@24c.— 
At Rochester, Elgin cmy 27@30c, do state 
25@26c, dairy 24c. 

At New York. a firmer tone noted at 
recent decline. Extra cmy 28c p Ib, firsts 
26@27c, seconds 24@25c, storage goods 18@ 
23%c, fancy state dairy 25c. fair to choice 
19@22c, western imt cmy 17@28c, rolls 15 
@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At 
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prints 31144@32c p lb, tubs 30%@38ic, Ohio 
and Pa cmy 28@29c, dairy 22@23c, roll 20 
@2ic.—At Philadelphia, extra Elgin and 
other separator cmy 27%c, firsts 25@27c, 
June make 19@23c, ladle 17@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra 30c p 1b, 

rsts 28@29c, seconds 24@25c, dairy 18c.— 
At Columbus, cmy tubs 27c, prints 28%c, 
dairy 14@l1i7c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy 29@30c p lb, firsts-27@28c, extra gath- 
ered cmy 26@27c, firsts 23@24c, imt cmy 22 
@25c, ladle 19@2ic, dairy 23@27c. 

At Bostonpan unsettled feeling reported. 
Vt and N H cmy extra 28c p lb, N Y 28c, 
western 28c, firsts 26@27c, seconds 22@25c, 
June make 19@24c, Vt dairy extra 25c, N Y 
24c, firsts. 22@23c, western imt emy 16@20c, 
ladle 15@18c. 

The Cheese Market. 

The cheese market rules firm at slightly 
higher prices. Stocks in coolers are grow- 
ing lighter and lighter and holders of fan- 
cy fall made goods continue very firm in 
their views. At Chicago, the supply of 
cheddars is nearly exhausted and other 
grades are being rapidly reduced. The 
output from the factories has been lighter 
than usual this winter, and with a healthy 
consumptive demand the situation is de- 
cidedly strong. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
11@11%c p lb.—At Albany, cheddars 12@ 
12%c, flats 11%@12c.—At Buffalo, fancy 
new llc, good 9@10c.—At Watertown, twins 
12c, cheddars lic.—At Rochester, twins 12 
@12%c. 

At New York, market firm and higher. 
Fancy fall make, small 124%@12%c p lb; do 
large 11@11%c, good to choice 9%@10%c, 
light skims 8144@10c, do full 3@3%c. 

Pennsylvania—-At Pittsburg, choice fall 
made 124%@13c p lb, imberger 13@13%4c, No 
I brick 144%c.—At Philadelphia, fancy N Y 
124% @12%c p Ib, choice 11@12c, part skims 
7@9c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, state flats llc p Ib, 
twins 11%c, long horn 13c, limburger 12%c.— 
At Columbus, N Y cheddars 12c, state flats 
1l%c, family favorites 12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
cheddars 114%@11%c, flats 12@12%¢c 

At Boston, tone of market armer. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 11% @12¢c p lb, do Vt 11%@12c, 
firsts 10@llc, seconds 8@9c, extra western 
twins 10%@llc, fair to good 9@10c, Ohio 
flats 9@10c. 

At Chicago, prices shade higher. Twins 
10% @lic p lb, daisies 11@1l1%c Young 
Americas 12@12%c, Swiss 12@13c, limburger 
11@11%c, brick, fancy fall made 124%@13c, 
do winter 11@12c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. ‘They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Apples. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDING FEB 22. 

Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 
New York 1,688 1,717 83 254 3,742 
Boston ... 300 ~ a= —_ 300 
Portland. 4,310 1,039 —_ a 5,349 
Halifax .. 2,550 10,500 5,780 — 18,830 
St John... —_ —_ 525 = 525 
This week 8,848 13,256 6,388 254 28,746 
Last year 13,013 1,142 585 505 15,245 

Total this season to date. 

1901-2 ....366,021 207,897 119,265 23,376 716,559 
1900-1 ....744,617 219,951 221,443 55,269 1,241,280 

At New York, market continues steady. 
York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p bbl, Northern 
Spy 3.50@5, Winesap 4@5, Gano 4@4.50, Ben 
Davis 4@4.25, Greening 4.50@7, Baldwin 4 
@5, red winter varieties 3.50@4. 

At Boston, not especially active. Spy $4@ 
5 p bbl, Ben Davis 3.50@4.25, Gano 4.25, No 1 
Me Baldwin 4@5, No 1 Greening 3.75@4.25, 
common Baldwin and Greening 3.25@3.75. 
Talman Sweet 2.50@3.50, mixed varieties 3@ 
4, seconds, all kinds 2.50@3.25. 


Eggs. 

At New York, a good movement reported. 
Nearby fancy, at mark 29¢c p doz, choice 
southern and western 28%@29c, do fair to 
good 27@28i%4c, fresh gathered dirties 27c. 

At Boston, a steady feeling — reported. 
Nearby fancy at mark 30c p doz, eastern 
fair to choice 27@30c. Vt and N H choice 29 











@30c, fancy western 29@30c, fair to- good 
27@28c, 
Beans. 

At New York, prime stock generally 
steady. Choice marrow $2.20 p bu, medium 
1.75@1.77%, pea 1.75, red kidney 2.10@2.12%, 
white kidney 2,.40@2.45, black turtle soup 
1.80, Cal lima 3.15@3.20, foreign medium 1.65 
@1.70, green peas 1.47%@1.60. 

Dried Fruits, 

At New York, market only fairly active. 
Choice to fancy evap’d apples ’01 9%4@lic 
p lb, poor to prime 7@9%c, common to 
fancy ’00 6@10%e, sun-dried 4@6e, chops $1.75 
@2.50 p 100 lbs, cores and_ skins 1.50@2, 
evaporated raspberries 23c p lb, blaekber- 
ries 74@8c, cherries 13@15%%c. 

Fiesh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries firm, Cape Cod 
$7.50@8.50 p bbl, Jersey 5,.76@6.26, Fila 
strawberries 20@40c p qt, oranges generally 
strong at 2.25@3.75 p box for Cal navels, 
Fla 1.50@4.50, grape fruit 3@8, Va peanuts 
3%@4%e p Ib; hickory nuts 1.25@1.50 p bu, 
bull nuts 50@75e. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, trade quiet. Spring braif 
$19@21 p ton, middlings 22.50@23, winter 
bran 20@20.50, red dog 2.35 p sack, linseed 
meal 29@29.50, cottonseed meal 24,50@27.50, 
chops. 24.50, screenings 30@80c p 100 Ibs, 
coarse corn meal 1.31@1.34, brewers’ meal 
and grits 1.70. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, a firmer feeling noted. 
Prime timothy .924%@85c p 100 lbs, No 1 8@ 
90c, No 2 77% @82'%e, No 3 62%@72%c, clover 
mixed 60@70c, clover 55@60e, salt 55c, prime 
rye straw 75@80c, do short and oat 55c. 

At Boston, best grades in light supply 
and firm. Prime timothy $17@17.50 p ton, 
~No 1 15.50@16, No 2.84@15, No 8 11@12, 
choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@14, clover 
11@13, swale 8@9, prime new rye straw 16@ 
16.50, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice foreign stock firm 
under only moderate offerings, prime state 
generally steady. Prime Me §$2:25@2.50 p 
bag, state prime 2.25@2:50 p 180 lbs, do fair 
to prime 2.15@2.30, German 1,25@1.60 p 112 
Ibs, Belgian 2@2.20 p .168 lbs, Scotch 2@2.265, 
Irish and English 2@2.20; foreign poor to 
fair 1.60@1.90, sweets easy at 3.50@4.50. 

At Boston, under moderate receipts and 
good demand, market has a firmer tone. 
Aroostook Green Mts 78@82c p bu, Hebrons 
75@80c, Rose 75c, Dakota Red 68@70c, P E I 
Chenangoes 68@70c, do Dakota Red 75@78c, 
Scotch 2 p 168 lbs, Belgium 1.75@1.90. 

Poultry. 

At New York, not especially active. Live 
fowls 10%@lic p lb, roosters 7%c, turkeys 
13c, ducks 50@80c p pair, geese $1@1.50, 
pigeons 35c, fresh killed turkeys 13@15c p 
lb, nearby and western chickens 10@14c, 
Phila broilers 14@27c, do squabs 60@80c p 
pair, fowls 10@lic, capons 11%@20c, ducks 
9@l4ic, geese 7@12c, squabs 1.75@3.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls firm at 11@il%e p 
lb, roosters 5@6c, chickens 10@1lic, northern 
and eastern fresh killed fowls not espe- 
cially active at 12@1l4c p-°lb, chickens 12@ 
20c, broilers 20@25c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p doz, 
squabs 2.50@3, western dry packed turkeys 
12@16%4c p 1b, chickens 12@14c, fowls 11@ 
12c, capons 13@17c, ducks 14@l€c, geese 10 
@12c. 


Vegetables. 
At New York, choice stock generally 
steady. State and western onions $3.25@ 


3.75 p bag, Ct white 4@6.50 p bbl, red and 
yellow 3.50@4, Orange Co white 2@5 p bag, 
red. and .yellow 3@3.50, beets 2.50 p bbi, 
brussels sprouts 15@18c p qt, cauliflower 2 
@2.50 p ease, celery 7T5c@1 p doz bchs, 
carrots 1.50@2 p bbl, spinach 2@2.25, squash 


2.50@3, turnips 1, kale 25@40c p bskt, let- 
tuce 1@3, tomatoes 1@2.50 p carrier. 


Wool. 

Unfavorable weather conditions, the 
strikes and.other causes continue to give 
the wool market a. quiet tone.. The ma- 
jority of the mills, however, are running 
full force and are consuming large quan- 
tities of wool, Foreign advices. continue 
strong and considering. the only -moder- 
ate supplies in holders’ hands, dealers are 
firm in their views. The situation in west- 
ern producing sections also remains. gen- 
erally firm. 

er 

I have been a reader of American Agri- 
culturist for over 4@ years. L.could not 
farm without it.{A. A. Murray, Clearfield 
: County, Pa. ; 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER: CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
75c p bu, No 2 white oats 5ic, bran $22 p 
ton, cottonseed meal 29, linseed 31, gluten 





meal 27, middlings 23, hay 9@12, rye straw 
10, Fresh eggs 28@30c p doz, live chick- 
ens 11@12c p tb, turkeys 14@lic, ducks 13 


@l4e, chickens 14@16c d w, turkeys 17@19c, 
ducks 16@18c. Potatees 60@70c p bu, do 
early seed 1, onions 1@1,25, turnips 26@35c, 
beans 1.90@2.25, cabbage 2.50@3 p 100, apples 
1.25@1.50 p bu. 


At Albany, potatoes $2.50@2.75 p bbl, 
white onions 4@5, red and yellow 3@3.75, 


turnips 75c@1, beans 1.85@2 p bu, cabbage 
4@5. p. 100, apples 3@6 p bbl, cranberries 7 
@8. Eggs scarce at 40e p doz, live fowls 
lWw@1ik%e p lb, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9% 
@104ec, geese 9@10c, fowls 11@12%ec d w, 
turkeys 124%@l5e, ducks 11@12c. Corn 72@ 
74c p bu, oats 52@54c, bran 20@21 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 27@28, middlings 24@25, 
hay 11@17, rye straw 12@14. -Milch cows 30 
@40 each, veal calves 64%@7%c p lb 1 w, 
hogs 6@6%c. 

At Buffalo, eggs 25@26c p doz, live tur- 
keys 12@i4c p ib, fowls 9%@10c, chickens 
10%@lle, ducks 14@l5c, geese 10@ilc, 
squabs 20c p pair, turkeys i13@lic d w, 
chickens 11@i3c, geese 11@i2c, ducks 16@ 
lic. Potatoes 65@70c p bu, beets 65@7ic, 
carrots 40@50c, enions 1@1.50, parsnips 40@ 


50c, turnips 30@35c, cabbage 1@2.75 p 100, 
squash, 60@75 p ten. Apples 3.50@6 p bbl, 


cranberries 2 p case, strawberries 50@60c 
p qt. Timothy hay 11@13.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 10@10.50, bran 19@21.50, mixed feed 
21.50@22.50, middlings 20@23.50. 

At Rochester, eggs 26@28c p doz, live 
fowls 10c p Ib, turkeys 12c, ducks 12c, tur- 
keys 15@i7e d w, geese 12@1i4c, chickens 13 
@l4c. Steers 7%@9%e p lb d w, veal calves 
10c, sheep 7%@8c, lambs 10@10%c. Corn 
75@80c p bu, No 1 white oats 52@60c, rye 
55@56ce, middlings $24@25 p ton, bran 24@25, 
hay 9@13. Apples 2.50@6 p bbl, cranberries 
7.25@8, beans 1.35@2 p bu, onions #25, pota- 
toes 60@75c, gelery 30@35c p doz behs, honey 
16c p Ib. 

Watertown, beans $1.70@1.75 p bu, pars- 
nips 60@75c, turnips 35@40c, beets 40c, pota- 
toes 60c, onions 1.25, carrots 35c, apples 1@ 
1.50 p bu. Eggs 27@28c p doz, live- fowls 
8@9c p lb, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 12@12%e, 
veal calves 5@6c, lambs 4@5c, steers 444@ 
5e, turkeys i6c d w, fowls 10@12c, chickens 
12@12%c. Hay 12@15 p ton, cornmeal 28, 
bran 24@25, middlings 25, gluten meal 32. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Ai Pittsburg, live 
chickens 11%@12%c, broilers 14@lic, ducks 
13@l4e, turkeys 13@l4c, geese 8@9c, fowls 
13@15e d w, chickens M@lic, turkeys 19@ 
20c,. dueks 18@20@c, broilers $4.50@5 p doz, 
eggs 27@30c. Potatees 80@95e p bu, sweets 
8@6 p bbi, cabbage 1.50@2.25, turnips 1.40@ 
1.60, carrots 1.50@1.75, parsnips 2.25@2.40, 
beets 2.25@2.50, onions 3.50@5 p bbi, apples 
4@6, cranberries 7.50@10. Ne 2 red wheat 
77@78c p bu, No 2 yellow corn 65@66c, Ne 2 
white oats 484%4@49e, bran 20.50@21 p ton, 
middilings 21@23:50, timothy hay 12@14.75, 
clover mixed 10.75@11. : 

At Philadelphia, No 2 Pa red wheat 87% 
@88c p bu, corn 65%@66c, oats 47%c, bran 
$19@21 p ton, timothy hay 10@15, clever 11 
@12, rye straw 8.50@14.80. Eggs 24@26c p 
doz, live fowls 114%@12c p tb, chickens 12@ 
15e, ducks 13@14c, geese 12@i3c, fewls 10@ 
lic d w. chickens 12@i4c, capons 12@1i7c, 
turkeys 12@17c, ducks 12@i6c, geese 9@1ic. 
Apples 3.50@5 p bbl, cranberries 5@8.50, 
Navel oranges 2.25@3 p bx, Fla grape fruit 
5@7.50, strawberries 30@40c p qt. Hastern 
potatoes 2.30@2.40 p bag, N Y 70@82c p bu, 
foreign 1.85@2.20 p 168-lb sack, sweets 50@ 
75c p bskt, onions 1.10@1.50 p bu, cabbage 
14@19 p ton, spinach 1.75@2.75 p bbl, lettuce 
1@3 p bskt, squash 2@2.50 p bx, celery 2 
@2.50 p cra. 

OHIQ—At Cincinnati, live steers $5@6.25 
p 100 lbs, veal calves 3,50@6.75, hogs 5.40@ 
6.30, sheep 2.75@5.50, lambs 4.75@6.50. Fresh 
eggs 2l1c p doz, live chickens lic p lb, fowls 
8c, reosters 4c, turkeys 9@lic, ducks ie, 
geese 4@7 p doz. Apples 4.25@5.25 p bbl, 
eranberries 1.75 p bx. Potatoes, 70@80c p 
bu, sweets 2.75@4 p bbl, onions 3.25@3.50, 
cabbage 20@22 p ton, lettuce 3 p bl, tur- 
nips 8c, string beans 4 p bu. No 2 red 
winter wheat 86%c p bu, corn 614%@62c, oats 
46c, rye 64@65c; timothy hay 9.50@13.25 p 
ton, clover mixed’ 8.60@10.75, bran 19, mid- 
diings 19@21. 

At Columbus, wheat 85c p bu, cern 70@ 
76e, Oats 48@50c, rye 60c, bran 822 p ton. 
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$@11, rye straw 5. Live steers 3@4.50 p 100 
ibs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@6.40, sheep 2@ 
4, lambs 3.60@4.50.. Eggs lower at 20c p. doz, 
live chickens and fowls 8c p 1b, turkeys i3c, 
ducks lle, geese 8c, fowls 9c d w, chickens 
Se, turkeys l4c, ducks 12c, geese 9c. Pota- 
toes 75@76c p bu, onions 1.30@1.40, turnips 
40c, beans 1.50@1.65, cabbage 20@22 p ten, 
apples 3.50@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 5.50@7.50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
82%c p bu, corn 654c, oats 47@47%c, rye 
66@67ec, timothy hay $12@15.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 11.50@12.50, rye straw 12, bran 19@ 
21, middlings 22, cottonseed meal 28.50@29. 
Eggs 22@25c p doz, live turkeys 11@16e p 
lb, chickens 11@15c, fowls 10@10%c, caprons 
12@lic G w, geese 12@i3c, ducks 14@l5c, 
turkeys 14@l7c. Apples 3.50@4.75 p bbl, 
cranberries 6@8, cabbage 20@22 p ton, on- 
ions 1.25@1.35 p bu, potatoes 80@85c, sweets 
1.75@3 p bbl, tomatoes 1.50@3 p cra, Com- 
mon to prime steers 3.50@5.75 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
butcher cows 1.50@4, bulls 2.75@3.60; oxen 
2.50@4.50, hogs 5@7, sheep 1.:50@5.40, lambs 
4.50@6, good milch cows 40@60 each. 


Good Shorthorns Go Cheap—At the re- 
cent big .combination sale of Shorthorns in 
Chicago, 61 head sold for $8615, an average 
of about 141. The top price of the sale was 
525 for the cow Lavender, consigned by J. 
G. ‘Withers; Nonpareil Red Lady brought 
500. The top price for buHs was 350 for 
Lavender King. He was consigned by 
George Allen of Ill. The sale was made up 
of animals from the following breeders: 
George Allen, J. G. Withers and WU. Z. 
Green. At the recent Shorthorn sale in 
Omaha the top price of the sale was 530 
for the Cruickshank cow Magnet, and the 
tep bull, also a Cruickshank, sold. for 600. 
The average for the 68 animals sold was 
167. 





For market reports and crop conditions 
American Agriculturist is the standard au- 
thority with farmers here.—[G. T. Wilcox, 
Monroe County, N Y 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The senate has passed the irrigation bill. 
“It provides that all moneys received from 
the sale and disposal of ‘public lands in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Utah, ‘ Washington 
and Wyoming, including the surplus of fees 
and commissions in excess of allowances to 
registers and receivers, and excepting the 
5% of the proceeds of the sales of public 
lands in the above states set aside by law 
for educational and other purposes, shall 
be appropriated as a special fund in the 
treasury, to be known as the “reelamation 
fund.” This shall be used for the con- 
struction and maintenance of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid and 
semi-arid lands in the above named terri- 
tories and states. In the debate the west 
was solid for the bill and the eastern oppo- 
sition did not develop the strength antici- 
pated. 
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A statement by the treasury department 
shows that in February the debt of the 
United States decreased $1,370,846. The debt 
on February 28 stood: Interest-bearing debt, 
$937,021,160; debt on which interest had 
ceased, $1,316,270; bearing no _ interest, 
$391.580,488, a total of $1,329,917,918. 


Emperor William’s yacht Meteor was 
successfully launched at Shooter’s Island, 
last week, Miss Alice Roosevelt christening 
the boat in the presence of the president, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the German em- 
bassador and a brilliant assemblage. The 
affair was a notable one in every respect 
and a character to have considerable 
bearing on the friendiy relations between 
the United States and Germany. The send- 
ing of the prince as his personal represen- 
tative is considered a shrewd. diplomatic 
move on the part of the German emperor. 
After thé launching the freedom of New 
York city was tendered the prince. Since 
then he has made a triumphal tour of 
much of the eastern half of the United 
States. 


Somewhat unexpectedly the Pacific cable 
controversy in the house promises to pro- 
voke a long and bitter fight. The advo- 
eates of government ownership of the 
proposed cable have forced the discussion 
upon the house. The opposition claims 
that a question of justice is involved on 
account of the relations between the gov- 
ernment and the Commercial cableteom- 
pany and the contract into which the lat- 
ter has entered. 


After many false reports of her release, 
Miss Stone, the captive American mission- 
ary, has at last been liberated by the brig- 
ands. A message has been received from 
her direct stating that she is in good 
health and is now in the hands of friends. 


Disastrous floods all through the south 
and east have wrought damage which will 
foot up in the millions. As usual Pennsyl- 
vania has been one of the heaviest suf- 
ferers. Western Pennsylvania has had the 
worst flood since 1884. Pittsburg and Phil- 
adelphia have suffered heavily. At Pitts- 
burg alone the losses are placed at over 
$1,000,000. New York and New England 
rivers have been out of their banks and in 
some instances ice jams have added to the 
difficulties. As always farmers are heavy 
losers. 


The disgraceful fight between Senators 
Tillman and McLaurin of South Carolina 
on the floor of the senate is now a closed 
incident. A resolution censuring both sen- 
ators was passed, the scene becoming spec- 
tacular when Mr Tillman’s name was called 
on the vote. Mr McLaurin stated that he 
would refrain from voting for obvious rea- 
sons. Mr Tillman was expected to do the 
same, but instead arose and said, “Among 
gentlemen an apology for an offense com- 
mitted under the heat of blood is usually 
considered sufficient.” The intimation was 
that, he having already apologized for his 
offense, he did not hold the members of 
the senate as gentlemen because of their 
action in censuring him. The insult to the 
senate was promptiy resented and later 
Senator Tillman withdrew his words,. ex- 
plaining that he intended no insult. An 
effort was made to secure 2 difference in 
degree in the punishment meted out to the 
two senators, the ground being taken that 
Senator Tillman’s offense was the graver 


This was defeated and both 
senators were censured alike. The action 
of Senator Frye, acting president of the 
senate, in temporarily suspending both 
senators while in contempt aroused such 
a storm of indignant protest that he re- 
versed his action on the following day. It 
was felt that he had established a dan- 
gerous precedent. Pres Roosevelt withdrew 
an invitation to Senator Tillman to attend 
the dinner given Prince Henry on his 
arrival in Washington, the senator ther 
being in contempt of the senate. This was 
followed by a telegram from  Lieut-Gov 
Tillman of South Carolina requesting the 
president to withdraw his acceptance of 
an invitation to present Maj Micah Jenkins 
with a sword on the occasion of the presi- 
dent’s visit to the Charleston exposition. The 
lieutenant-governor says he has acted un- 
der instructions from contributors to the 
sword fund. Maj Jenkins at once an- 
nounced that he would not accept the 
sword unless Lieut-Gov Tillman withdrew 
his message to Pres Roosevelt, 


of the two. 


By a singular coincidence the congres- 
sional memorial service in honor of the late 
Pres McKinley last week was held on the 
20th anniversary: of the day on which 
James G. Blain delivered his eulogy upon 
Pres Garfield. Last week’s service was of 
a most impressive nature. It was attended 
by Pres Roosevelt, the senators, represent- 
atives, Prince Henry of Prussia, embassa- 
dors and other distinguished people. The 
oration was delivered by Sec Hay. 


The grand jury has reversed the finding 
of the coroner’s jury in the tunnel disas- 
ter investigation in New York. The high 
officials of the New York Central railroad 
are absolved from all. responsibility and 
Wisker, the engineer, is indicted for man- 
slaughter. The public at large is inclined 
to view Wisker as quite as much a victim 
of mismanagement and. criminal negli- 
gence as the passengers of the ill-fated 
train into which he crashed. There is little 
chance that a jury will convict him, while 
the oftic&ls responsible for the condition go 
seot free. . 

Colorado adds a series of fatal avalanches 
on Smuggler mountain near Telluride to the 
world’s list of tragedies. As a result 14 
are dead and many injured and missing. 
The Boers have suffered one of the heaviest 
blows in very many months, losing over 800 
men in killed and captured. This was the 
consumation of Kitchener’s elaborate trap 
to catch De Wet. De Wet’s son was cap- 
tured.——Marconi has_ returned to this 
country, en route scoring new triumphs 
for wireless telegraphy. For a distance of 
1500 miles he received messages from Corn- 
wall and signals for a distance of 2099 
miles. He says that in three months’ time 
he will be sending commercial messages 
across the Atlantic.—France has secured 
a valuable railroad concession in Morocco, 
—Uncle Sam’s trade with Germany last 
year was greater than ever before, footing 
up to the tidy total of nearly $300,000,000. 


The long expected river and harbor bill 
has been reported to the house. It author- 
izes an expenditure*of $60,698,109, about half 
a millon more than the last.——The Cuban 
situation is still giving the leaders of both 
houses of congress*grave concern. The in- 
dications that a prompt agreement on the 
terms of a bill will be reached speedily are 
less promising than they were last week. 
A protracted fight in committee and house 
appears likely.——The omnibus claims bill 
has been passed by the senate.——The ship 
subsidy bill has had the right of way in 
the senate this week. 


The Fall. River cotton mills will get an 
advance in wages after March 17, but the 
situation has again been complicated by 
M. C. D. Borden, the indeperident manu- 
facturer, whose sensational advance fol- 
lowed by a cut to the old schédule, so 
nearly caused a serious strike in the other 
Fall River mills last year. The other mills 
recently announced an increase in wage 
schedule of slightly over 6%. Mr Borden 
has met this with a raise of 10% tothe 
schedule the labor unions have demanded. 
This brews discontent among. the employ- 
ees of #he other mills. 


Want to Get Back to the PArm—The 


trolley companies, I am told, prefer strong, 
bright young men brought up in the coun- 
try for; motormen and conductors. They 
are more reliable, have more common 
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sense and nerve than the uaverage city 
man. To secure these farmer boys, they 
send agents out in the country. It seems 
to be lighter: work and better pay than 
the farm offers, and the young men are 
tempted. Many a one after an experience 
wishes himself back on the farm if he has 
much ambition and character. The service 
is very exacting and trying to a sensitive, 
high-spirited person. It is one thing and 
pay for years. Soon a man is spoiled for 
anything else, unless it be a policeman or 
soldier.—[D. C. C 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Many of Our Readers who attended the 


Pan-American exposition at Buffalo last 
year will remember the Chatham fanning 
mills on exhibition there. They were kept 
in operation practically aH of the time, 
demonstrating the wide scope and exact 
character of the work they could do. As 
a net, immediate result or the competition 
the manufacturers landed ‘the first pre- 
mium and made over 400 sales on the 
ground. The Chatham admittedly leaves 
e little to be desired in the fanning mill line. 
Nearly a score of sieves, riddles and screens 
are employed, which are capable of such 
an adjustment that all the grasses and 
grains from the finest to the coarsest are 
cleaned equally well. But it does not stop 
here, but separates the grains of oats from 
rye and wheat, and even the fine grass 
seeds from each other. It cleans flax as 
well as wheat, and the winnowing of brown 
corn, beans, etc, have not been overlooked. 
Each mill is equipped with an elevator and 
bagging device. The mill itself is well 
made, light-running and adapted to the use 
of any kind of power ordinarily employed 
upon the farm. The Chatham mill is man- 
ufactured at both Detroit, Mich, and Chat- 
ham, Ont. Write for their booklet, ‘““How 
to Make Dollars Out of Wind.” Address, 
M. Campbell Fanning Mill Co, 117 Wesson 
Ave, Detroit, Mich. 





Scarcely a Farm but has some wet 
ground, which might, by proper treatment, 
usually carrying out of a good system of 
subsoil drainage, be made productive. Mr 
John H. Jackson of 40 3d Ave, Albany; N Y, 
has recently published a very comprehen- 
sive treatise, entitled ‘““‘Drainage, and How 
to Drain,’’ which he offers free to anyone 
in:-New England or middle states, or for 15 
cents outside of those regions. This offer 
merits widespread acceptance. 


The Frost Wire Fence Co was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Ohio, May 27, 1896, 
commencing the manufacture of their prod- 
uct in the city of Columbus, O. They re- 
moved to Cleveland, O, in June, 1897, since 
which time their business has grown so 
rapidly that they were compelled to erect 
a large and commodious factory to accom- 
modate their business, moving into their 
new plant August, 1901. They have recent- 
ly -made great changes in their machinery 
for the production of the Frost coiled spring 
wire. We would suggest that you secure 
— new illustrated catalog for the year 
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Parade—So 
was the shipment of 1200 incubators and 
brooders at one time last month made by 


An Incubator 


the’ Ertel’ Co, that a parade was made 
through the streets of Quincy. That these 
incubators stand in high favor is shown 
by the fact of the wide distribution of 
this enormous shipment, some going to the 
Hudson Bay country, others to Australia, 
South Africa and Europe, not to mention 
the purchasers by home poultry raisers. 
The advertisement of George Ertel Co, 
Quincy, Ill, is a familiar one to all our 
readers. Write them for their new catalog 
and mention this journal. 


The Master Workman is the appropriate 
name given the popular gasoline engine 
made by the Temple Pump Co of Chicago. 
This engine has two cylinders, these di- 
viding the explosion in such way that 
each jar or shock will be but one-half 
that occurring with every impulse in the 
one-cylinder type. This results in a great 
reduction in vibration, giving longer life 
to, the engine. The Master Workman has 
so little vibration that it can be placed 
for working on any light wagon which 
can readily hold-it, giving it first rank as 
a portable engine and greatly increasing 
its usefulness. Write at once for descrip- 
tive ‘circulars to the well-known manu- 
facturers, the Temple Pump Co, Chicago, 
Till, and mention this paper. 








Alice . Experiment. 
By Catherine Stoneman Long. 





[While Alice Allen’s experiment is not 
adapted, in a literal sense, to the ordinary 
farm or suburban family, it may serve to 
suggest other more available schemes in 
the mind of a bright farm young woman of 
domestic tastes.] 

“And so you are qut of a girl again,” 
said Mrs Allen’s caller. ‘Well you will 
probably not be surprised to know that I 
am too. The very reason that I came in 
this morning was to see if your Mary didn’t 
have some friend that I could get. What 
was the matter? I thought she was entirely 
satisfactory.” . 

Mrs Allen settled back in her chair as if 
for a prolonged and interesting conference. 
The domestic problem waS the most popu- 
lar and absorbing subject of conversation 
in Longwood, and it was discussed at 
length on all occasions in this pretty little 
suburb. 

“So she was,” said Mrs Allen plaintively, 
“but it’s the old story. She didn’t want to 
live so far out. She was a treasure, and 
I offered her every inducement to stay that 
I could think of, but she said it was so 
lonesome out here that she wouldn’t stay 
for any money; so off she went by the first 
train this morning. I was expecting to go 
to the Federation of Woman’s clubs at 
Rockford, Monday, and I’m on two com- 
mittees at the University Social Settlement 
this week. I ought to give up the Federa- 
tion for it seems a shame to leave Alice 
with all the work to do. It’s next to 
impossible to get Mrs Dillom to come in, 
for three-fourths of the families in Long- 


wood are without help, and they are 
engaged somewhere every day.” 
“Well,” said Mrs Burgess, “it’s a good 


thing that you have Alice. You ought to 
thank your lucky stars that you have a 
daughter with domestic tastes. If it 
weren’t that Hazel goes out so.much and 
has so much company I think I might 
manage the housework, but the children all 
demand a great deal of my time. I declare, 
sometimes, when I’m through with the din- 
ner dishes, I’m so tired I just drop on the 
lounge and go to sleep at once. I’m not fit 
to be companionable to my husband, or to 
go anywhere of an evening.” 

“Tf we only didn’t have to eat, we could 
get along,’ explained Mrs Allen, as she had 
a thousand times before. “It’s the confine- 
ment at home, to get three meals a day, 
that I mind. It takes so long to go in and 
out the city that I’m unable to have any 
interests there. Mrs Burgess, the servant 
girl problem is bad enough for city house- 
keepers, but for us who try to live in little 
suburbs away from the noise and dirt and 
confusion, it is simply appalling. Yes, I’m 
glad Alice is domestic; but J don’t think 
she ought to spend all her life in the 
kitchen.” 

Alice looked up from her basket of mend- 
ing and smiled. She was a pretty, bloom- 
ing young woman, with serious eyes and a 
thoughtful face. She was accustomed to 
being commended for her domestic tastes. 
Sometimes she grew a little tired of it. 

“How much a month does it cost your 
family of five to live when you keep a 
girl,—wages, fuel, ice table supplies, ev- 
erything?” she inquired, quite unexpectedly. 

Mrs Burgess looked surprised. “I don’t 
know exactly,” she said, “but I should 
we somewhere in the neighborhood of 
75.”” . 

“Would you be willing to pay the actual 
cost to someone who would relieve you of 
all the trouble and worry of housekeeping?” 


“Well, I should think I would,” ex- 
claimed Mrs Burgess emphatically, “and 
consider it an excellent bargain. I only 


wish I knew someone who would do it.” 

“T’d like very much to try it,” said Alice, 
quietly. 

“Why, Alice, what do you mean?” said 
her mother. 

“Just this,” said Alice, impressively. 
“You are always telling me that I am an 


excellent housekeeper and manager, and if: 


that is true, I’d like to turn my. talents 
to account. You know I’ve tried stenog- 
raphy, but it’s difficult to get a good per- 
manent place, salaries are not very high 
and it’s hard on me to go to the city every 
day. Besides, under present conditions, 
I’m almost constartly needed at home. Now, 
I’ve been thinking of a scheme for a long 
time, and I believe it is perfectly feasible, 
and that I have the ability to carry it 
through if I can get some of the Longwood 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


people to give me a chance. You know 
“The Castle?’ 

“Yes?’’ said Mrs Burgess, with expectant 
eyes. 

“The Castle’ Was a large house of gray 
stone, so called because of its picturesque 
and mediaeval style of architecture, which 
had been built by a wealthy member of 
the syndicate which had opened up the 
suburb of Longwood, and occupied by him 
as a residence until the family, tiring of 
life in the country, had abandoned it,.and 
gone abroad for an indefinite period. 

“Well,” continued Alice, warming to her 
subject, ‘owing to its arrangement and the 
unusual size of the rooms, it is quite un- 
desirable as.a family residence, but it is 
most conveniently located for a central 
kitchen and dining room for our neighbor- 
hood. I went through it just the other day. 
You know the Frawleys lived in it only 
a@ year, and it seems to be in good repair 
and pretty completely furnished. I am sure 
they would be willing to rent the lower 
floor for a very reasonable sum, and I con- 
sider it remarkably well adapted to my 
purpose. I mean to become a co-operative 
housekeeper,” she announced, keenly en- 
joying the expression of astonishment upon 
the faces of the listeners. 

“Oh, Alice, you couldn’t ever do it,’’ pro- 
— her mother. “The scheme is too 

g.”’ 

“No, it isn’t,”” declared Alice. “You 
mustn’t think this is an ill-considered no- 
tion of mine. I’ve been planning and fiz- 
uring and investigating for months, and 
all I ask is that you will have a little pa- 
tience with me at first. Let’s begin with— 
say six families. There will be very little 
capital needed to start with, for I mean to 
ask you to furnish your own table linen 
and dishes. The dining room, you know, 
is enormous, and the parlors will make de- 
lightful reading and sitting rooms if you 
should wish to introduce any club features. 
I know where I can get a competent cook 
—a regular chef, and an assistant, as well 
as two trained waiters, men who understand 
their business. 

“The laundry in the basement I shall use 
as such, and there have all the family wash- 
ings done, and I shall employ a strong 
woman—or man if I can’t get a woman— 
to spend a day in each ofthe six houses, 
sweeping, cleaning and washing windows. 
That will leave you with only the bed mak- 
ing and daily setting to rights, which we 
all do ourselves, anyway. It will cost you 
probably less, certainly no more than it 
does now, and I—expect to make a for- 
tune,”’ she concluded triumphantly. 

“It sounds well, but I don’t know—” 

" Mrs Burgess doubtfully. 

“Oh, Alice,” protested her mother again, 
“I’m sure that even if you got such a thing 
started, it would be too hard for you?’ 

“I don’t believe I could work much hard- 
er than I do the better part of the year 
now,” replied Alice, “and just think what 
freedom and peace of mind it would mean 
to all of you. You would be simply pool- 
ing your kitchen worries as well as your 
dollars, you see,” she explained, laughingly. 

It took some time for Alice to demon- 
strate the practicability of her plans to 
the heads of the six families, whom she in- 
vited to an nvestigation of this scheme of 
co-operative housekeeping. Many were the 
conferences held, and there was much fig- 
uring done afd manv objections raised, but 
the latter were invariably met and dis- 
posed of by the enthusiastic young woman, 
who developed an unexpected knowledge of 
household economics and much native 
shrewdness and good judgment. Even the 
most skeptical householder was obliged to 
acknowledge that “that little Allen girl 
had a level head on her shoulders, and 
knew what she was talking about.” 

Eventually, the different parties, reduced 
to the point of accepting even a temporary 
relief from annoyances so long continued 
and wearing, agreed among themselves to 
give Alice a trial. An association was 
formed, whose existence was merely nomi- 
nal however, for it contracted to intrust to 
Alice all management and responsibility, 
each family paying so much per capita into 
a general fund, and she taking all risxs of 
making her own profits. She also was to 
furnish the small capital required at the 
start, the only initial expense incurred by 
the members being that incident to the 
transfer of the contents of their linen draw- 
ers and china closets to “The Castle.” 

Having once inaugurated the undertak- 
ing, Alice would admit’ of no discourage- 
ments. “The Castle” was thrown open 
to the air, moths and cobwebs dislodged 
and a staff of ~helpers installed. And 


said 
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whatever the protest at the: outset, Alice 
received nothing but praise on the evening 
when the delighted householders assembled 
for the first dinner. 

The immense dining room had been divid- 
ed by high screens into six fairly roomy 
compartments, each with a large window, 
and lighted at night by the great chande- 
liers at either end of the room.; The tables, 
set with the familiar services, and -bright- 
ened by cut flowers, were essentially 
homelike, and the plain, but faultlessly 
cooked dinner was quickly and quietly 
served. The association, gathered in the 
pleasant parlors afterward, was inclined to 
inert that the millenium had arrived at 
ast. 

It would be well to say at once, however, 
that this project did not move along with- 
out a single jar. When the novelty wore 
off, unexpected difficulties arose. Some, 
people would grumble if set down at a 
table spread with ambrosia in a garden of 
the gods. 

Alice who understood human nature thor- 
oughly was prepared for this, and met all 
complaints impersonally and with unfailing 
patience, and never rested in her efforts to 
suit various tastes and requirements. While 
the meals served were practically the same 
to all she soon learned to remember that 
while the Renshaw children ate oatmeal, 
the Driggs family preferred germea; that 
Mrs Colvin detested the sight of an onion, 
while Dr Carder considered it a most valu- 
able food, but forbade the ase of pork in 
any form in his family. 

The members of the association did not 
live any more cheaply than they had done 
before nor did Alice, as she prophesied, 
make a fortune; but at all events. the cost 
of living was not increased, and Alice did 
make a fair income and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she was a success in 
the peculiar field for which her natural 
tastes and abilities fitted her. The entire 
association regarded her with admiration 
and respect, and tried to remember that, 
with all drawbacks, they fared much hetter 
than when struggling individually with 
even more unsatisfactory conditions. 

The Castle association was a lasting 
and, on the whole, a considerable success. 
It had many imitators in that-and other 
communities; but it must be confessed that 
none met with the prosperity of the original 
institution. 





On “Parents’ Day”—One summer we had 


an extra.good term of school, and as three 
of my children. being in the primary and 
two and part of the time three in the 
grammar department, I ‘had an everyday 
report of the progress of at least a part of 
the school. The close was near and the 
teacher of the primary department decided 
to eelebrate “parents’ day,” that the fa- 
thers and mothers might see what the lit- 
tle ones had done during the summer 
months. Of fathers present there were 
none, but the mothers all went, and what 
a surprise awaited them! It was wonder- 
ful what those children had done under 
the kind teaching of one who had won the 
love and admiration of every child in the 
room. The speaking was fine and did credit 
to both teacher and scholar. The children’s 
work had been grouped about on the walls 
as decorations for the occasion, and to 
show what each one had _ done. I am 
ashamed to say that up to that time I had 
not seen and did not know the one who 
had been teaching my little ones, and only 
through the children themselves had [I 
heard of her. But that day I saw her and 
wondered no longer that the children loved 
her, and that she knew so well how to 
manage them.—[A Mother. 





Love is the Best Wh‘ p—“‘A Young Teach- 
er’s Dilemma,” in the February 8 issue, 
and the picture of those darlings who “don’t 
want to go to school,” call for my pen. 
An experience of 33 years has taught me 
that the teacher who governs himself, easily 
governs the school. I never had pupils 
that attended my schools over three days 
that cried because they had to go to school. 
Love your children and they will love you. 
Love is the best whip I ever knew. In 
fact, I never had a whip in school but 
three days in all my teaching. I love to 
see the little ones run to meet the teacher 
—_ grasp his hand.—[{D. C._S., Long Is- 
land. 





I have found many valuable hints in the 
sketches of school life in your paper.—{A 
Kanecas Teacher- 
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Teaching on the Frontier. 


M. L. MARTIN. 
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Several years ago I taught in a small 
town on the Texas frontier, whose popu- 
lation partly consisted ofthe nomadic riff- 
raff that precedes advaneing civilization. 
Many of the people were brave and gen- 
erous, some were led there by the spirit 
of adventure, others were only striving for 
easy placés and to get the best in sight. 
When, upon an ideal Indian summer’s day, 
I rode the four and a half miles across 
an unfenced prairie to the primitive log 
cabin schoolhouse half hidden ina small 
motte of stunted post oaks, with a ravine 
in front in which button willows nodded, 
I had little comprehension of the trials of 
a country schoolteacher. 

One dey business called me to a smail 
postoffice a few miles farther_west, and as 
the distance and return could easily be 
made during the noon recess, and as sev- 
eral grown girls were pupils, I felt safe 
in leaving them for an hour, but upon 
my return I found that a battle royal had 
raged during my absence, and for days 
afterward I was pouring oil on the troubled 
waters. Then I learned that while these 
young people were well acquainted, many 
being related and all seeing éach other 
frequently, yet, they would fight with the 
instincts of wild animals at apparently the 
slightest provocation. 

I thought the wisest remedy for this state 
of things was to divert their minds as 
much as possible with subjects that would 
interest them, so I enlarged upon and 
explained every incident or event of the 
time, read them stories, gave questions to 
think over and memory texts. 

My dull pupil began once trying to tell 
me something his father had read in a 
paper (mot a great many found their way 
into the country then), but could not quite 
make me understand. “It was frank-frank- 
something.” Recalling a certain Frank, 
who at times herded his flocks-near by and 
then farther away, I asked,.‘‘Is‘it Frank 
Blank?” “No You told us ias’ «week it 
was comin’. ” “Oh, yes—Thanksgiving!”’ 
Light came-but dimly te this -boy’sS mind. 

“Teacher, teacher, the trustee’s coming!”’ 
was the excited. exclamation oné day, and 
by the time he entered the speaker as well 
as the other pupils were «so diligently 
studying that they failed (apparently) ~to 
hear his footsteps. After pleasant greet 
ings and a’ short discussion of school mat- 
ters this facetious trustee remarked, ‘‘There 
is one branch you-neglect in this academy 
of learning:” “And that?” I asked.. 
the willow. branch,” said he. “Wear the 
blamed little rascals out,—-that’s the plan.” 
But I, wise in my generation, 
meant the plan to apply to his heighbor’s 
children and not his own. 

“Yander comes Mary and Wood Love!” 
was the next danger signal. I had heard 
of these people, living on the “yan side” 
of the mountain. They were cow. people, 
out of our district, but the laek of schools 
nearby caused them to make a short cut 
across the mountains and come to us. Mary 
was a fully developed, rather fine looking 
young woman, pleasing in appearance until 
she spoke, then, if embarrassed, a defect 
in speech caused her to stutter distressing- 
ly. Clinging to her skirts was a startled 
boy, large for his age, and with the look 
in his eyes of a frightened young colt just 
rounded up with a bunch of wild Spanish 
ponies. His manifest terror was so great 
that I thought best to treat him like one 
of these same restless young colts,—let him 
gradually become used to my presence; 
but the four walls of the corral oppressed 
him, and he sOdon made a dash for liberty. 

I heard a cry, saw his sister rise and 
try to speak, but words failed to come 
before we caught a glimpse of disappear- 
ing feet, and he had darted underneath the 
benches, which on that side the house were 
placed with their high hacks. against a 
deep, cavernous fireplace, and in that 
hidden alcove he found a safe retreat. In- 
stead of dragging him forth with great hue 
and cry, he was allowed to be undisturbed, 
and a few appealing words to the other 
pupils kept them from discerning the inci- 
dent, when the merry voices of playing 
children on the outside drew-him forth for 
fresh air and dinner at the noon hour. 
Afterward, though less timid he was still 
shy, like a wild fowl domesticatéd, which, 
though ranging and feeding with the home 


flock, yet with watchful eye is ready. te” 


fly at the uplifting of a hand. The first 


“state is granted at the age of 16. 


“ta 


knew ..he 


rock, 


ray of trust or fntérest came after other 
efforts: had failed,; when™I ‘said; ‘““Wood, in 
your book is your father’s. brand. If you 
find it for me, and show it_to him to-night 
when you go home, he will get you a slate 
and pencil to-morrow, and you’ll soon learn 
to write it and aH other brands in the 
neighborhood.” ‘The right chord had been 
touched. He seon spoke out, ‘“‘Here is one!” 
and later, “I’ve found the other! The ice 
once broken, he learned fast, and proved 
to be a bright, clever boy. ; 

In the noon recess, to keep thé older 
girls interested, I taught them new things 
in erochet and other handiwork, and al- 
though the meddlesome trustée went from 
place ta place asking, “Do you send your 
girls to school to learn crochet or to learn 
books?” women, being alike everywhere, 
were glad to have their daughters taught 
anything that would be of advantage to 
them, and. he gained no following. 

Among the things experience taught me 
was that the teacher should always try 
to keep in touch with each family and try 
to gain their friendship and good will. 
Especially should she seek to gain the good 
will, love and respect of her scholars. Then 
she has an armor with which to combat 
or meet the interference and demands of 
the faultfinding. If her scholars be for 
her, the neighborhood cannot be against 
her. 


Theories Versus Love. 


BY AN OLD TBACHER, NEW: YORK. 

When I began my first term of sehool 
I was a young girl barely old enough to 
obtain a certificate, which im New York 
I. had 
not at that time, ever attended any but the 
Union village school, at my home in B—. 

Our teachers had, for several years, been 
normal school. graduates, and though all 
had been considered excellent, Professor 
L., espécially, was called about the «best, 
both in teaching and in government. But 
though this undoubtedly could--net be de- 
nied by his pupils, still hé was not a 
favorite among them. ~However, I selected 
him from .the number as my model. With 
this idea in mind, and the unlimited (?) 
experience of a day’s teaching in the -pri- 
mary -department, during the. teacher’s 
absence, I started forth, like Alexander, to 
conquer the world! What I’ didn’t know 
could be put in a nutshell! 

My lines fell in pleaSant: places (had I 
enly been blessed with the” sense to ‘see 
it}. My ‘school consisted of about 40 pupils, 
ranging from the ages of five to 18. Doubt- 
less fhiey' were all well-disposed children, 
and had-I only gone in, ‘naturally, expect- 
ing to deal with ffesh and blood, like 
myself, instead of little machines, probably 
this.tale would never have been written. 

But I was “chock full” of theories, which 
I had derived from Professor ‘L.’s meth- 
ods, and f proceeded to unload them as fast 
as possible on the young innocents in- 
trusted to my care. I had come prepared 
to govern, and govern I would, whether 
there was any occasion for it or not? 

After the first mecessary preliminaries, 
such as enrollment, arranging classes, etc, 
I mentally reviewed my tactics. Yes, change 
their seats,—that was Note No 1: Profes- 
sor L. did that the first day, Lo I must. 

Strange that the mémory of my anger 
at his marching me off, away from my 
chum, to a seat I didn’t like, didn’t rise 
up to warn me! Right and teft I shifted 
my little army, till;they and I were weary 
and bewildered. They didn’t know what 
I was doing it for, and certainly I didn’t, 
only that Professor L. did it and he was 
the “cracked-up” teacher of ovr school. 

About the first thing that happened the 
second day of school was an imperative 
demand, from one of the irate fathers, that 
his Sadie should be put back in the seat 
she wanted. The one I gave her was too 
low. etc. Alas! I regret to say that I did 
not yield, and after a few days of sulky 
obedience, Sadie left school. 

Similar demands were made from other 
parents and pupils, but I was firm as a 
but unlike Peter, it was the wrong 
kind of a rock. 

Of course my pupils whispered. What 
child ever could keep from it unless he was 
deaf and dumb? So TI punished both them 
and myself by keeping them noons, re- 
cesses. and nights after school (when we 
should all have been out in God’s blessed 
sunshine) at the extremely edifying oc- 
cupation of writing ‘‘proerastination” or 
some other long werd several hindred 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 


The New Remedy For Catarrh is Very 
Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan, relates the following regarding 
the new catarrh cure. He says: 

“After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stomach for several years, 
I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite 
accidentally and like everything else I im- 
mediately bought a package and was de- 
cidedly surprised at the immediate relief it 
afforded me and ‘still more to find a com- 
plete cure after several weeks’ use. 


‘TI have a littte son who sings in a boys’ 
choir in one of our prominent ‘churches, 
and he is greatly troubled with hoarseness 
and throat weakness, and on my rettirp 
heme from a trip I gave him a few-of the 
tablets one Sunday morning when he had 
complained of hoarseness. He was de- 
lighted ‘with . their effect, removing all 
huskiness in a few: minutes and making the 
voice «clear and strong. > 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the 
taste, I had no difficulty in persuading 
him to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were 
an antiseptic preparation of undoubted 
merit and that he himself had no hesitation 
in using and recommending Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets for-any form of catarrh. 

“I have since met many public speakers 
and professional singers who used them 
constantly. prominent Detroit. lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets kept 
his throat in fine shape during the most 
trying weather, and that he had long since 
disearded the use of cheap lozenges and 
troches on the advice of his physician that 
they eontained so much tolu, potash and 
opium as to render their use a danger to 
health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
ant-tasting lozenges composed of catarrhal 
antiseptics, like Red Gum, Blood Root, etc., 
and sold by druggists everywhere at 50 
cents for full treatment. 

They act. upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and re- 
markable success has. won the approval of 
physicians, as well as thousands of suf- 
ferers from nasal catarrh, throat troubles 
and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 
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times, or possibly I varied the monotony 
by requiring them to learn a portion of the 
Declaration of Independence, or some of 
the Ten Commandments (if they did not al- 
ready know them). By the next day the 
disheartening effect would be worn off, and 
at whispering they would go again, with 
renewed -vigor. 

In one other important principle did I im- 
itate Professor L., and that was in refusing 
to assist a pupil in solving a problem until 
he had tried every means in his own power, 
—and let me say right here that it is a 
very nice point of distinction to be able to 
tell just how long it will take the average 
pupil to exhaust all his own resources in 
this line! 

As time wore on, gradually one by one 
my pupils dropped out of school. It was 
before so much stress was laid on excuses 
and compulsory education, and I was too 
proud to inquire the cause of their absence. 

About this time I received a visit from 
the school commissioner, and as he was a 
personal friend and relative of my family, 
I put on my straitest laced jacket and pro- 
ceeded to show h..1 how to teach school. He 
didn’t say much, but how surprised was I 
to receive a letter from him in a few days, 
couched in kindly terms, endeavoring to 
point out to me my glaring errors. What 
bitter tears I shed, and how cruelly I felt 
that I was misjudged! Could it be possible, 
after all, that I was in error? If all my 
“theories” were wrong, what was right? 

I went into my second ‘school with very 
different feelings from those I had when 
I began teaching. And as for “theories,’’— 
well, I don’t believe I had any.” “A burnt 
child dreads the fire, you know. The 
only really tangible idea I had was to 
make the children love me, and I vaguely 
thought that incidentally I might teach 
them something. 

If my pupils whispered I didn’t see nor 
hear them unless they got beyond the 
bounds of reason, and a child on his honor, 
will generally do much better than one who 
is being watched. In such trivial matters 
as choosing seats, I left it to them, in so 
far as it was possibly consistent. ‘Then I 
didn’t keep a poor urchin a day or two 
sweating over some difficult problem, when 
perhaps just a hint or so from me would 
set him right, make him happy and he 
be none the worse off. 

In a country school which I taught for 
several successive terms, I used often to 
tell the children to lay aside their books, 
when severe storms arose and it was too 
dark for them to study, and they forgot 
their fears in the blissful game of “scat 
’em out.” 

I also had several years’ experience In 
village graded schools, where I came in 
contact with many vicious boys, veritable 
little “‘toughs,’”’ whose skins, as well as 
their feelings, were apparently calloused 
by much “strapping.” Of course, being in 
Rome, I had to do as the Romans did 
for awhile, and use the strap too, as that 
seemed the only way to establish my su- 
premacy. Gradually, however, I think it 
dawned on them that I was their friend, 
and not an antagonist, and soon the strap 
became “ancient history”? in our room, 

I grew to love my pupils and my work, 
and I believe there .were few who did not 
return the affection I gave them. 

I made up my mind that what was “sauce 
for the goose” was not always “sauce for 
the gander,” and if it suited Professor L. 
to follow certain methods, it did not neces- 
sarily imply that they would work in my 
case. 

In a word, I formulated theories of my 
own, which I don’t expeet anybody else to 
follow unless they fit his case. 


—  ——e 


The letters of Brownie circle (No 35) have 
passed me on another round, making the 
circuit in three months. We have seen 
the pictured faces of all of our members 
except one. We have still another bride 
in the circle, and she is a very popular 
member. One of our boys is a law stu- 
dent at. Cornell. The circle was organized 
September 2, 1898, and we joined the club 
last fall. Several of our members visited 
the Pan-American exposition last year, but 
as all were there at different times, we did 
not méet.—[Ida B. Zabriskie, secretary. 





How many of the young folks have a 
Shetland pony? My sisters and I have. 
We also have a little lamb. I am nine 
years old and in the third reader. Pa was 
surprised to read my letter last winter in 
the paper. My little cousins have just 
got over. scarlet fever.—[Mabel E. Catt, 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A Wooden Washer works hard, rubs and destroys clothing, leaks 
and falls apart, is heavy and awkward to handle, 


asher—zgalvanized—never rusts, 


A Steel W 
apart, is cleanly and will last a lifetime. 


never leaks, never falls 


That is why the 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


is made of steel. 
sure. Air forces soap and water through the 
dirt. No rubbing on washboards, no “wood or 
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Send name and address and we will send you 
this magnificently engraved double hunting 
case, **Amcrican Standard” watch for 
free inspection. Case | is made of the newly 
d gold alloy with extra 
heavy plate of 14 karat Solid 
Gold, and even experts cannot 
tell it from a 50 dollar watch, 
High-grade movement,ful!yjew- 2 
eled, duplex escapement, patent £ 
pinion, oo train, stem- F 
set, with absolute f 


70 ‘YEARS GUARANTEE. 


handsomest and best time keep- 
ing watch ever offered for the 
price. Watch dealers buy them in 
—— to other makes, costing 15 to 

20 dollars. We have received during the last 3 
months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- 
ands of testimonials from all over the world. 
Our regular factory price is $60.00 per dozen, 
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next 45 days only, send a sample watch for free 
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Musical Instruments 


Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet. Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? ? You can obtain specia | 

value this season by purchasing the | 

new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to navies with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write toda a catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot sical Instruments; sent free. You 
make a great aovin and obtain splendid sablataceion. 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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A Happy Family Reunion. 


MRS H. R. W., MICHIGAN. 

My mother’s family was a very numerous 
one, consisting of 13 children, 11 of whom 
lived to be men and women. Ten still re- 
main, three of the sisters residing in the 
Same town, with their children married 
and living conveniently near, and when we 
decided to gather together such of them as 
we could and enjoy a family reunion on 
Thanksgiving day, 1901, the outcome far 
surpassed our expectations. Many were in 
far distant lands; in fact, could all the 
relatives have been got together, nearly 
every state in the Union would have had 
a representative. But as it was, more than 
40 responded to the call. 

We hired a hall for the occasion, and 
each one was asked to contribute to the 
feast. At 9 o'clock we assembled, laden 
with boxes, baskets and parcels,*and the 
fun began. The older ones were made to 
sit and visit, amd the younger ones assumed 
the responsibilities. The informality of the 
thing proved the pleasantest feature, and 
each one cheerfully performed the part 
assigned to him, One young man made 
the coffee, and delicious it was. Another 
carried the water, and still another ran in 
search. of berries and greens to decorate 
the tables. One young lady had previously 
prepared “place cards” in the form of our 
national bird, of white cardboard decorated 
in red and black, and containing name and 
date. At 1 o’clock the tables (three in num- 
ber) were ready, the elder people to be 
seated at one, the children at another and 
the grandchildren at the third. Two young 
men and two young ladies in wnite aprons 
were deputized to wait on tables, and we 
were just preparing to take our places 
when the door opened and in walked an 
aunt from a distant state, whose coming 
we had not even suspected. 

Then what happy greetings were ex- 
changed, and the dinrier almost forgotten in 
our pleasure at meeting one whom we had 
not seen for years. But the little folks 
were hungry, sO we repaired to the tables, 
and very soon the good things began to 
grow beautifully less, though when all had 
finished, there was still enough left to feed 
a dozen more. Then we adjourned to an- 
other room, where one young man was ap- 
pointed master of ceremonies, and an im- 
promptu program carried out. Among the 
number present were two who had written 
books, a playwright, a story writer, a com- 
poser of music, a prominent club woman 
and an accomplished vocalist. Each was 
‘called upon to do his little part, and each 
gladly gave of his best. Even the little 
five-years-olds sang songs and ‘spoke 
pieces;”’ but the climax was reached when 
the three sisters (women ranging from 68 to 
72) recited the pieces they had iearned from 
their Sander’s Elementary Spelling Book, 
in the little log schoolhouse back in Ohio, 
over 60 years ago. One dear father spoke 
touchingly of the happiness to be derived 
from these meetings, of the many privileges 
of the present day compared to those of his 
boyhood, of the near approach of a journey 
to another world for him and others pres- 
ent, and of other things of vital interest. 
Letters were read from absent ones, and 
at 5 o’clock, after singing God be with you 
’till) we meet again,’’ we adjourned. 

On.the whole, it was the happiest day I 
have spent in recent years,—because I was 
among my own people, because it brought 
us into closer touch with each other and 
taught us to realize the beautiful blessings 
of kinship, and because of the inspiration 
received and the incentive to be, do and 
live better, nobler and truer than ever 
before. P 
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Good Cheer—I once heard this story told. 
A young man was boarding in a family ,of 
adults. The atmosphere was not cheery. 
The old people at breakfast would tell of 
the sleep they had not had, and of their 
different ailments. It came about that 
trey got a woman to help them. This 
woman was far their inferior in intellect, 
though vastly their superior in cheerful 
disposition, desiring always to look on the 
bright side of things. She had Httle edu- 
cation, in fact knew no more than a girl 
of 15 ought to, though she was 35. ‘She 
had a canary bird which she greatly de- 
sired to bring with her, in fact she would 
not come unless she could bring it. Al 
though the old people did not want the 
bird in the house, they finally consented 
to its coming. The bird did not listen to 
their breakfast tales of no sleen and many 
ailments. Oh, no! He simpiy sang. At 





GOOD CHEER 


first this was very disagreeable to the old 
folks, but gradually they grew to like it, 
and the breakfast hour grew pleasant and 
cheery. At first. the girl, as she was 
called, was homesick, but one day when 
the young’ man asked her how she felt, 
she smiled and said, “I feel hunky.” Such 
a little thing sometimes turns the tide. A 
cheerful person can do more good in the 
world, just because he is cheerful.—[G. 
i. <. 


A Long, Instructive Trip—It has been 
two years since my last unnoteworthy let- 
ter appeared before you. Well, I have seen 
a great deal of the country since then, 
for I have traveled and been in 29 different 
states of the Union and Canada, includ- 
ing all states north of Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Kansas,"New Mexico, Arizona and 
west of the New. England states. I have 
seen many beautiful mountain scenes, broad 
prairies, countless ranches and farms, but 
to take my pick of all the states, I would 
prefer California to live in. While in Los 
Angeles county and southern Calffornia, I 
visited a great many orange, lemon, grape, 
fruit and olive orchards. While im one of 
these I pulled a green lemon from one 
of the trees, wrapped it in paper and 
Placed it in my trunk, and when I got 
home, it was just beginning to turn yel- 
low, after being on the road one month. 
Sometime I would like to tell of some of 
my experiences in that state and others. 
This trip was very instructive to me and I 
shall never regret takimg it; and as for 
my parents, I have thanked them many a 
time for allowing me to take it. I meet 
a great many persons (young ladies), whom 
I may never meet again. I must say the 
Californians treated me all right.—[Buck’s 
Boy, Pennsylvania. 


Merry Lodge Meetings—We used to 
have a lodge out here in the country which 
met at the members’ houses on Saturday 
nights, and after the business part.of the 
meeting was over we would dance until 
12 o’clock, except a few evenings that our 
violin player.wasn’t there, when we played 
games, es, ete.” There were 25 
members and a folly set they were. Per- 
haps we didn’t have a good time that win- 
ter! When the spring work began, how- 
ever, everyone was too busy to attend, so 
we ended the meetings with an ice cream 
supper and dance. It rained hard all the 
afternoon and evening, but the members 
were nearly all there. About the time the 
dance broke up it was raining harder than 
ever, so we all stayed until morning, and 
such a night as we spent it would be hard 
to beat.—[Gopher State Girl. 

I am a merry country girl from the south. 
Genuine Yankee weather is here, and we 
are sniffing, coughing, snorting and blow- 
ing. I attend school and study four lan- 
guages. I think I may, in the future, cross 
the ocean and converse with my friends. 
Won’t that bé fun?—[Irish Belle, North 
Carolina. 





BT Earn £500 a Year 


more since enrolling, Have 
shorter hours and better 
prospects.” In this school 
—chartered by the State of Massachu- 
setts—young men are taught by mail 
and fitted for better positions. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Textile Engineering; Heating, 
Ventilation, Plumbing — including 
Mechanical Drawing. A few 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(the only expense being the actual cost of in- 
struction papers and postage) wil! be awarded to 
early applicants. 

Handbook describing courses, methods 

and regular terms on application. 


American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass.,U.8.4 











A llodel Dairy 


Every corner of the dairy can be neat 
and clean with little expense and almost 
no labor. 

Same of the milk pails, milk pans, milk 
jars, milk bottles, butter tubs, butter jars. 


Everything that 


Banner Lye 


touches it cleans and makes safe from 
contamination of every sort. 


Soap Makin 


One can of Banner Lye 
(costing a few cents) will 
make ten Dapeng of good, 
pure, hard soap in ten 
minutes, without boiling, 
without waste, without 
large-vessels and with al- 
most no trouble at all. 

Easy directions on every can. 

Sold by grocers and 
druggists every where. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
sell it, send us his name 
and address, and we will 
see that you get it. 

THE PENN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


We purchased an enormous quantity 
of telephones that have seen but little 
service. WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEN, and guarantee to ms you instru- 
ments at 85.00each. that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 

West 85th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 
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uickly introduce into every home our Electric Balm 
plexion, Toilet & Bath Soap, we offer 2,800 extra large 


mrs silk remnants absolutely free to every one answer- 


his advertisement & promptly accept the proposition sent 
& write at once to the 
© SOAP WORKS, N. Y. City, 27 Third Ave. 











Think of it each & every one can Ket 2,900 extra large 


Ty 
its from the choicest & most expensive silks, se 
high as $2.50a yard, the richest variety 0 
exquisite patterns ever offered free, eve 


to be cut or worked into solid blocks 0 


Scarfs. portieres, crazy quiltsor slumbering robes 
the royal & cent effect so much sdmin . 


ight offer to advertise an honest bus 
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of Soap which 
feeds the tissues giving 
youthful appearance. 


tion you must pin this numbered 
eoepen to your name & address & 
send ittousat once& you willreceive 
freea poctage of the celebrated 
Electric Balm Toilet & Bath Soap 
whieh beautifies the complexion, 
eures pimples, blotches, frec & 
ial eruptionsexactly as described above, sent 
lay this coupon is received, all char pre- 
. Instead of spending thousands advertising in 
advertise sending the goods di- 


you want 
large remnants from these marvelons'y tiful 
silks free write at once for a package of Soap. 
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Raisin Turtles. 
VERITAS. 





The apple seed mice, described in a re- 
cent issue, brought back to my mind the 


raisin turtles I used 
to make when a child. 
A large soft raisin 
pressed out flat be- 
tween thumb and 
finger, formed their 
body, four cloves 
with their . heads re- 
moved made very 


good looking feet and 
legs, the small end of 
one a tail, and for the 
watermelon seed with two little 
Or sometimes a 





head a 
niches cut in it for eyes. 
pumpkin seed for a head, with two little 


ink dots for eyes. Not having the recipe 
for “mock turtle soup,” they were served 


.and eaten whole wheneplaying ‘keeping 
house.” 
The Queer Ways of a Queer Chap. 
WALDO. 





There is no accounting for tastes. A 
lively acquaintance of mine who reappears 
‘every year about the first of May, and 
who, from hig liveliness and gay appear- 
ance, one would expect to find altogether 
in the airiest places that the trees afford, 
builds his home in damp places and usually 
on the ground or close to it. This little fel- 
low has the brightest of yellow vests, and 
is altogether so trim and neat in appear- 
ance that one instinctively expects his 
tastes to be of the most esthetic. 

He is known as the Maryland yellow 
throat, and is possessed of an amount 
of curiosity which, although he is of a re- 
tiring disposition, will nevertheless bring 
him out of his retreats.to peep at visitors 
and find out what they are doing. But to 
return to his choice of a nesting place. 
He not unfrequently chooses a site which 
none but carrion loving insects* and liz- 
ards will have aught to do with. This 
is the skunk cabbage,’ the fetid odor and 
broad green leaves of which are familiar 
to every country boy and girl. 

Just why the little yellow throat should 
build its nest in the heart of one of these 
ill smelling swamp growths is hard to 
understand, uniess it is he has no sense of 
smell himself or appreciates that the plant 
is shunned by all his enemies.’ Possibly he 
thinks that he himself can stand its disa- 
greeabie features for the sake of the seeu- 
rity it affords. At all events, he not un- 
frequently nests there and his home with 


its speckled eggs. or its little downy young, 


cradled among the great greén leaves of 
the cabbage, are’ one of fhe delightful and 
surprising treasures the swamp sometimes 
offers. - 


ee 


‘“Papa”—iI have two hens of my 
Mamma has about -40. Papa raised 
bushels of onions last year. He planted an 
acre of onions last fall. He baled 1000 
bales of hay and has 200 more to bale be- 
sides what he is going to use. I am 15 
years old and am in the eighth grade. We 
have only a five months’ school, from 
August to Christmas. Saturday . nights 
when papa comes home from town he 
wants to know where this paper is, and he 
reads until bed time, unless I go to the 
organ and play some piece that he enjoys 
singing, and then he throws down the 
paper and comes to sing. I have taken 
about 40 music lessons.—({Mary Adair, 
Tennessee. 





own. 


A Joke on Brother—One day last sum- 
mer, while upstairs looking over the con- 
tents of an old closet, I came across a 
satchel. It came into my head then that 
I could have a good jéke on somebody, so 
I filled the satchel with clothes and took 
it downstairs. I got into a bedroom with 
it without anybody seeing me, and then 
asked my sister if she would play the part 
of a peddler. She said she would. With 
the help of two pillows, a big red hand- 
kerchief and some blacking (the latter: we 
daubed on her face and hands), she was 
transformed from a slender white girl to a 
fat negro woman. My brother was in the 
adjoining room and knew nothing of what 
we were doing. This was just what we 


wanted, for ’twas on him that.we wished 
to play the trick. 


We softly raised the 
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window, and I assisted my sister out and 
handed her the satchel. Then I went into 
the room where my brother was. Sudden- 
ly up the road came a person in the form of 
a fat negro woman. “Why, C,” I exclaimed, 
“there comes a peddler.” ‘What of it?” 
said he, putting. on a very important look, 
as all 15-year-old brothers are apt to wear 
when speaking to their younger sister. Sud- 
denly, when the peddler had almast reached 
the door, she stepped on her shoe lace 
which hung from her shoe (which by the 
way she hadn’t taken the time to lace), 
and down she went on the ground. As 
soon as we began to laugh, my brother saw 
the joke and laughed with us.—[Blunder, 
New York. 





TOPSY- 
[‘‘Nanny” appeared in the February 8 issue.] 
That little story about Nanny 
Was very, very fine; 
It made me think of the little lamb 
I used to have for mine. 


When I would go to a ride 
She always had to go, 

With a ribbon around her neck, 
Tied in a pretty bow. 


One day when we went riding, 
And I went into the.store, 

She jumped out of the carriage 
And came right in at the door. 


But she never more will go riding, 
Or ‘‘ask’’ me for water to drink, 
For one of our horses killed her, 
Before she had time to think. 
Lady Woodsum. 





An Ice Cream Theft—I had been run- 
ning messenger on the C & G routé for a 
number of months. During this time I 
had made the acquaintance of several la- 
dies. Especially was this true at Green- 
wood. We stopped at this place 25 minutes 
for dinner. The day in question was very 
warm. I had resigned from the express 
service and had with me an extra messen- 
ger learning the road. As we rolled into 
Greenwood I stepped off, leaving the car 
in charge of number two. I spent the time 
“looking around town,” as a fareweil view. 
About five minutes before leaving time, I 
returned to the car. What do you sup- 
pose had happened while I was away? A 
midday robbery? Oh, no; nothing of the 
kind. One of my fair friends, in view of 
my quitting the run, had sent to the ex- 
press car a fine saucer of ice cream, as a 
token of her friendship. The negro boy 
held the waiter, and of course the extra 
messenger ate the cream. I came in just 
in’ time to see him eat the last spoonful. 
His eyes sparkled with mirth as I wrote a 
card of thanks. “I ate the cream,” -he 
laughed, ‘‘and you, trembling with hunger, 
tell how well it tasted.” As the bell rang 
and the train pulled out of Greenweed, the 
little brown Jad with “kinky” hair yelled 
out: “I'll tell my miss you neber git dé ice 
a ha, ha!’’—[Demetrius, South Caro- 
ina, “ 





A silo is a big cellar, only it is -higher 
than a cellar and we put cut corn in it in 
the.summer or fall. We have a silo in our 
barn, and when we close it we put boards 
and dirt on it, so as to keep it air-tight, 
and when we opén it in the winter for the 
cows, as soon as they smell it they bellow 
for it. Last fall I was out canvassing for 
a book about McKinley and I sold eight 
books and two memorial pictures of him.— 
[An Iowa Farmer’s Son. 








Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat may result in an 
Incurable Throat Trouble or 


QOWN 5 


oe») 
CHIAL 
BRoNCH *. 





Pro Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 
Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


TROCHES. 








Send name and address, no ore and we will maflyou 1 
boxes of Comfort Cough Tablets. Willcure a cough in 1 day. 
Sell them for 10¢. a box. Send us the $1.20 and we will 

youthese twosolld jaid Will wear a lifetime. No 


ia 
Jroney required tilltabletearosold. Wetakebackallnoteold, 
FORT MEDICINE CO., Providence. B. |. i 


Our New Electric Method 
WILL CURE YOU AT HOME. Book free. 


U.8. Electric Co., 358 Dearborn8t.,Chicago, IIL 
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A New Source of Income 


in village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there ig a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more usefal life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be as a friend, " 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required, 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. . 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes, Just as fine for farm homes also, 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest ether. Good House. 
keeping is “different” from any other houst- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps.’ 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is arare opportunity. The 
work f, honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be. 


half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 

Don’t Delay 
Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 














DE SMES MEGANE SER 


Left-Overs 
Made Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 

rts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTI6, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale br cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit orjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 527 inches. ? 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
St RHO RO ROR ROO TOR IOS RORY ROS 
Catalog Complete (eer omncr 00 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Il. 
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Irish Point Crochet. 


D. H. MEKEEL. 


380 


Ch 55 st and make picot by drawing 
thread through 5th st from end. 

lst row—Ch 7, draw thread through 5th 
for picot, ch 7, through 5th for picot, ch 2, 
fasten in 5th st of ch, repeat until there are 
8 loops of double picots. 

2d row—Ch 9, fasten with short single st 
between 2 picots, ch 9, fasten between next 
2 picots, crochet 9 tr in ch, ch 2, make 8dc 
in 9 tr, ch 7, draw thread through 5bth st 
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IRISH POINT LACE. 


for picot, ch 3, fasten in center of next 2 
Picots, ch 9, fasten in center of 4th picots, 
make 9 tr in ch, ch 2, make 4d c in the 9 tr, 
which leaves every alternate square open 
work at edge, as will be noticed in illus- 
tration. 

.8d row—Ch 7, fasten between picot and 
square, ch 7, 5 for picot, ch 7, 5 for picot, 
ch 2, fasten at end of square, ch 7 st, 5 for 
picot, ch 2, fasten at end of 2d square. 

4th row—Like 1st; the edge is also finished 
with double picots like Ist row. 

This lace should be made of No 80 linen 
and a very fine steel hook used, as its beau- 
ty greatly depends upon the evenness of 
the stitches. 


Our Pattern Offer. 


Misses’ Tailor- 
made Costume 
consistingoft 
Misses Jacket 
with Vest, No 8470, 
and Misses’ Three- 
Piece Skirt, with 
Circular Flounces, 
No 8452, Sizes, 12- 
14 years. 


oN AP 


Ladies’ Fancy 
Waist, with Plas- 
tron, No 8458. 32- 
42 inches bust 
measure. 


Ladies’ 
Jacket 


8387 — 
Norfolk 
with Yoke. 8015— 
Ladies’ Three- 
piece Skirt. Jack- 
et, 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40 - inch bust. 
Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32-inch waist. 


8372—Child’s Box 
Plaited Dress, 1, 
2, 4 and 6 years. 


BUSY FINGERS 


Ledies’ Prome- 
nade . Costume, 
consisting of La- 
dies’ Blouse Eton 
with Yoke, No 
8520, and Ladies’ 
Five-Gored Skirt, 
No 8445. Skirt, 22 
to 36 inches waist. 
Blouse, 32 to 42 
inches bust. 


8539 — Ladies’ 
Five-Gored Walk- 
ing Skirt, with 
Circular Flounce. 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32-inch waist. 


8530 — Child's 
Plaited Apron. Dress. 6 mos, 1, 
2 and 4 years. 2 and 4 years. 
Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 


8524—-Boys’ 


The Shirt Waist Monogram—One of the 


latest fads of the college girl is to wear her 
monogram on her shirt waist sleeve, the 
left one, I believe. Like many other fads, 
this latest wrinkle is the result of the con- 
stant seeking after something novel, but 
unlike many other passing notions, it has 
the merit of sense and beauty to recommend 
it. The combinations most popular are 
white or yellow on black, and black on 
white,.but any contrasting or harmonizing 
colors are considered in gaod taste. The 
a is done with embroidery silk.—[B. 











Only a Name 


No Money Is Wanted. 


Please show this: to ~some person who 
needs one of these books. Ask him to send 
me his name, 

I will mail the book, and with it an order 
on your nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. I will tell the drug- 
gist to let the sick one take it for a month. 
If satisfied then, pay $5.50. If not, I will 
pay the druggist myself. 

I mean that exactly. I do not always 
succeed, for sometimes there is a cause, 
like cancer, which medicine cannot curé. 
But most of these diseases result from 
weakened inside nerves; those nerves which 
alone make every vital organ do its duty. 
1 have spent a lifetime in learning how to 
strengthen them; my Restorative always 
does that. I have furnished it to 555,000 
people on terms like the above,~and 39 
out of each 40 have paid for it—paid be- 
cause they were cured. : 

There are 39 chances in 40 that I can 
eure you or your friend. I will pay all the 
cost if I don’t. Won’t you tell this to some 
sick person who wants to be well? 


Simply state which } Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
the idne 


book you want, and | BOok No. 2 on oon 
address Dr. Shoop, Box | Book No. 4 for Women, — 
Boo . § for M led), 
342, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Wheusatisn, 
Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


Nobody else but 
me puts his name 
on lamp chimneys 
—there’s mighty 
good reason for 


that. MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 





7 Easyto button and un- 
button, when buttoned § 
stays buttoned, It cannot } 
break, but if damaged 
from any cause, you get 
another without 
charge. 


ZA SS ® Story of a Collar Button” shows 


ONE-PIECE |. eer ames 
COLLAR 


69 Chestnut Street, 
Newark, N, J. a: 
BUTTON 

omer 
AGENTS WANTED sc) “soRy se4.tanc. 
Autograph introduction and personal ac 
count of the battle by Rear Admiral Schley. True 
Story of Santiago tvld exactly as it occurred for the 
First Time by the only eye-witnesses of the fight. No 
subject betore the public interests ever) body as this story 
of Admiral Schley. The American people demand full 
recognition of the Hero of Santiago. look selling like 
wildfire. Price, $1.50 to £2.75, according to binding. Lib- 
eral co:nmissions. Outfit and books ready. Send seven 
2-cent stamps for complete outfit. Act — Big money for 
.you. W. B. CONKEY, Sole Publishers, CHICAGO. 


[ PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How te Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 


FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
~and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
oaeeng them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contes§ describe the grand prize gardener’s 
tmhethods, gardening for profit, go farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
qprdeaies. methods under glass, success with special- 
jes, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 
success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
ing by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 
quettake beg Bd ore : ——, se rom 
inal photos, pages, 5x ches, boun cloth. 
Price $1, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafa Place, New York, N. Y. 
= _ Marquette Building, Chicago, Ui. 
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Flower Culture for Unskilled Women---ll, 


THOMAS, ALPHBAM, INDIANA. 





[See illustration on Page 354] 


A woman in Richmond, Ind, who.started 
flewer culture in a small way similar to 
that described in the last issue, last year 
produced a carnation, named the McKinley, 
which has made her name famous and 
brought her in thousands of dollars. At 
Ft Wayne there is another woman, the wife 
of a prominent judge, who started a few 
years ago with a small glass covered bed. 
To-day she is known among all growers, 
and’ her business is large and very profit- 
able. She started in for diversion and has 
established a profitable industry. As has 
been suggested, commission men wil han- 
die the output, whether large or small, and 
Pay good prices, but ordinarily better 
prices can be obtained right at home. 

In shipping flowers, wooden. cases are 
provided, usually three to five feet in length. 
30th roses and carnations are cut with as 
long stems as possible, then wrapped in 
wax paper, and again in heavy wrapping 
paper. The parcel is placed in the wooden 
case and a block of ice laid on the stems 
and fixed so as not to roll about and mash 
the blooms. The box is then closed and 
shipped out, always by express. The cases 
are returned to be filled again. 

The prices obtained for flowers depend 
upon the season, the supply obtainable at 
that time, and upon the quality and va- 
riety of the particular shipment. American 
Beauty roses command the highest prices, 
and growers often realize as much as $50 
a dozen for four-foot stems bearing perfect 
blooms. Such prices are oniy for finest 
blooms witk brilliant foliage. The minimum 
price for fairly good bloom is $3 to $5 per 
dozen. There is plenty of money in the’ bus- 
iness- at these figures. When a bloom is 
cut, the root-should be removed and-a new 
slip. immediately started in its piace. 

Roses under glass: bear but-one; bloom to 
the plant: - This is“ necessary in order to 
secure great length .of stem., ,Cuttings 
started in-February or March will :be pro- 
ducing in November. Provision should be 
made for a supply. ef slips to take the 
place of: plants. from which’ ‘the’ bibom_ has 
been removed. 

Plants in glass houses are subject to pést 
dangers. Gerris in the 86il will develop 
into devouring monsters’ that will clean 
out the plants in,a week,’ if not destroyed. 
Any floral journal will name excellent de- 
stroyers for such pests. ‘There -are also 
fungi that appear and spread rapidly over 
the stems and leaves’ unless  arresfed 
promptly. The blooms may appear in spite 
of this, but the flowers will be damaged for 
market. Usually, if tobacco stems and 
cuttings are placed on the ground about 
the bed, where it will be frequenily walked 
on, the fungi will disappear. It‘is custom- 
ary in many latge houses to keep the waiks 
eonstantly strewn with tobacco and the 
odor arising -therefrom is quite strong at 
all times in the houses. Artificial foods 
for roses and carnations are seldom used. 
A weak solution of water from horse ma- 
nure should be sprinkled at intervals on 
the soil in the bed! This water can be 
procured. by placing manyre in -a Darrel 
and filling up with water; let stand with 


a.cover until. ready.for use. 
Here in eastern Indiana the soil is a 
rich yellow clay loam. Fine roses are 


grown from it. - About Chicago the soil 
is black prairie loam, and fine roses are 
also grown there. It is confidently asserted 
that perfect roses, carnations and violets 
can be profitably and successfully grown 
anywhere under glass if proper care and 
industry be devoted to them. There is a 
rose house at Dawson City, Alaska, and 
one at Halifax, while they are numerous 
in .the.south, where there is almost. perpet- 
ual sunshine. The perfect modern rose is 
grown under glass: In shape, size, per- 
fume and color it far excels any outdoor 
production, 





The Woman on the Farm—It seems to 


make us better satisfied sometimes to real- 
ize just how .we are situated: <A writer 


in one of our’ papers says that farmers’: 


‘wives, especially thosé in the eastern states, 
desetve a great deal ‘of sympathy, on ac- 
‘count..of the hard work and. dullness. of 
their. lives. -Another paper states that the 


A. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


life of the farmer’s wife is the nearly per- 
fect one, if*she could only appreciate its 
privileges. ~{t:is so full of pleasures (chief- 
ly that of making it pleasant for other 
people), there is such variety in her. work, 
that she doesn’t really necd any recreation. 
However, if: she thinks si¢-does, she should 
go to her poor relatives in the city, and 
she will come home satisfied. Probably 
most of us belong to one of. these classes, 
and should. make the best of the position. 
In regard to work, I think the farmer’s 
wife in the east hardly knows what work 
is compared: with the one in the west.— 
(Charity. 





I read with great interest the letters of 
young and old. I felt sad to read of Miss 
Stone’s and Uncle Will’s deaths but on the 
other side ef the leaf all is life, joy, anima- 
tion,—from Chatterbox down to the little 
tot. Then turn to the older Tablers,—their 
letter. R show culture, thought, wisdom. Some 
months ago Mother of Three expressed an 
anxious’ desire that her boys might never 
frequent saloons. I have two boys, 21 and 
18, who have no disposition to do so; they 
have all the pleasure, joy and comfort that 
a farm, business and good society will give 
them, In hiring a young man on the farm 
my first binding contract with him is that 
he use no vulgar or profane language, nor 
drink. It was never violated. My hands 
and I have been the best of friends.— 
[Uncle Curtis. 





I think the motto of Mothers’ circle (No 
93) needs mare than a passing notice. It 
is, ““‘Be pleasant to live with.’ I think not 
only mothers but each one .who is old 
enough to read this paper could take the 
motto for themselves, and how much pleas- 
anter every home (yea, and business place 
and schools, too) would all be, if we only 
every day all: tried to be pleasant to live 
with!—[The Farmer’s Wife 


FREE 


A WONDERFUL SHRUB—CURES 


KIDNEY aso BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


In the short time that Alkavis, the Kava-Kava shrub 
compound has been before the American. public, its cures 
of various forms of Kidney.and Bladder diseases, Rheu- 
matic and Gouty Disorders, have been numbered by the 
thousands. Alkavis has not been extensively - advertised, 
through newspapers or otherwise, but has made its way 
entirely on its merits-and through the fact that every 
sufferer can make free trial ef its wonderful curative 
powers and judge of its value from personal experience. 











Mr. John Will, Route3, Rural Delivery, Muncie, Ind. 


The President of the Suffolk Hospital and Dispensary, 
Boston, Mass, established under the laws of the state, 
writes Sept 18, 1901; as follows: 

* Gentlemen: As a rule we are unwilling to indorse any 
preparation, the formula of which is not made public to 
the medical profession, but the use of your product has so 
fully convinced us of its remedial value, that our objec- 
tion has been overcome, Let us say, inea word, that we 
have tested it om some chronic cases of Bladder and 
Rheumatic trouble, and it has Cured, when old and es- 
tablished compounds have wholly failed. Our good words 
are at your disposal, for all should know the good 
accomplished by its use.’ 

James Thomas, Esq, a“ the Board of Review, © Beras of 
Pensions. Washington C, writes: Was of a 
usually fatal a Mreibie after many oS cininhe had 
failed and he had given up all hope of recovery. Mr John 
Will, Muncie, Ind, writes:.. Was told by two physicians, 
one being my son- in-law, that neither he nor any other 
@octor could: cure me, but nevertheless Alkavis did the 
work. Many ladies also join in testifying to the won- 
derful curative powers of Alkavis in Kidney and allied dis- 
eases,..and other troublesome: afflictions peculiar to #om- 
anhood,- :which cannot with propriety be describ 

That: you may judge ofthe value of this Great Discove 
for yourself, we Will send you ome Largé Case by ma 
freé; only asking that When. cured yourself you will recom- 

mend. it to others, It is a Sure Specific Cure and cannot 
fail. Across The Church. Kidney Cure Company, No 551 
Fotrth Avenue, New York City. 
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CLUBBING LIsT! 
SAVE MONEY ?et's32zis%t" 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with siibscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. Thepricesin the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular rotail price of each paper with ours; 
in colamn Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine.. 
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Sauces for Puddings. 


LADY WOODSUM. 


. 


Drawn Butter Sauce: One-half cup butter 
rubbed into a smooth paste with % cup 
sugar and 1 tablespoon cornstarch. Add 
gradually 1 pint hot water with % teaspoon 
vanilla or the juice of 1 lemon, and boil 
five minutes. Add a little grated nutmeg 
when serving. 

Vinegar Sauce: One cup brown sugar, 
1 cup water, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 table- 
spoon vinegar, a pinch of salt and 1 table- 
spoon flour. Beat all well together, pour 
boiling water on them and let them come 
to a good boil. Serve. . 

Lemon Sauce: The yolks°of 2 eggs, 1 cup 
sugar, % cup butter and 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch. Beat the eggs and sugar till light, 
add the grated rind and juice of 1 lemon. 
Stir the whole into 3 gills of boiling water 
and cook until it thickens sufficiently for 
the table. : 

Pudding Sauce: Four tablespoons fine 
white sugar, 2 tablespoons butter and 1 
tablespoon flour. Stir them together to a 
cream. Add the white of an egg beaten 
to a stiff froth. Then .pour into the dish 
1 gill of boiling water, stirring very fast. 
Flavor with lemon or vanilla. 

White Sauce for Pudding: The whites of 
2 eggs, 1 cup sugar and 1 teaspoon ‘vinegar. 
Beat well. Add 3 tablespoons wine and 
just as it goes to the table add 2-3 cup 
sweet cream or milk. 

Sauce for Puddings: One egg, 1 cup su- 
gar, % cup flour and 1 pint milk. Boil till 
it thickens and flavor to suit the taste. 


Cheese Dishes. 
ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 


There is a mistaken idea that cheese of 
all kinds comes under the head of luxuries 
rather than food. This idea comes princi- 
pally from a want of knowledge of meth- 
ods of preparation. Few cookbooks give 
but little attention to the cooking of cheese 
in appetizing ways, yet the methods to be 
used are simple, and many dishes as nour- 
ishing as the more expensive meats‘can be 
produced in less time and with less fuel. 

Cheese in various forms is excellent, also, 
to serve with salads, and helps a luncheon 
or dinner along in a wonderful manner. 
As most cheese dishes are quickly prepared 
they are very useful in cases of emergency, 
when unexpected guests arrive, or an im- 
promptu supper is in order. 

Cheese with Hominy: This is excellent 
for the main dish at luncheon. The hom- 
iny left from a previous meal may be used. 
Cut it in neat slices, having sufficient to fill 
a quart baking dish. Sprinkle hetween 
each layer some grated cheese of a mild 
variety, Use 1 cup cheese. Sprinkle also 
between each layer a little salt and pepper 
and pour over all 1 cup milk. Cover the 
top with 1 tablespoon butter broken in bits 
sory bake half an hour in a hot oven. Serve 

ot. 

Cheese with Corn Meal: This is a very 
savory dish and much in favor with little 
people. Into 1 qt of briskly boiling water 
stir 1 cup yellow meal and 1 teaspoon salt. 
Let cook in double boiler for half an hour, 
then turn into a square pan. When cold, 
cut in neat slices, lay these on a baking 
tin, and sprinkle each with a liberal quan- 
tity of mild grated cheese, using a cupful 
to the above amount of corn meal. Sprinkle 
also with 1 tablespoon chopped parsley and 
set in the oven until each slice is crisp and 
brown. Serve with a tomato or cheese 
sauce. 

Cheese Sauce: To make this, peel small 
onions and parboil in salted water; drain 
and break in pieces with a fork. Place in 
@ saucepan with 2 tablespoons butter, 1 
teaspoon each of salt and white sugar and 
a dash of cayenne. Let them cook on back 
of stove, without coloring; when very ten- 
der, add 1 heaping tablespoon flour and 1 
pt water. Cook five mtmutes, then rub 
through a sieve, return to the fire, add % 
cup finely grated cheese, let come to a boil, 
add 1 tablespoon cream and serve hot. This 
sauce is good also with broiled chops or 
croquettes of meat, rice or hominy. 

Cheese Souffle: Cover 1 cup grated bread 
crumbs with 1 cup hot milk. Cook five min- 
utes, add 1 teaspoon salt, a dash of cayenne, 
and 1 teaspoon finely-chopped parsley. 
Draw the saucepan off the fire and add the 
beaten yolks of 3 eggs and 1 cup grated 
cheese. Add the stiffly beaten whites of 
the ergs, and turn at once into small but- 


THE GOOD COOK 


tered paper cases or little seallop shells, 
and bake 20 minutes in a hot oven. They 
will then be brown and puffy, and should 
be served at once, with strips of toasted 
bread or crackers. Nice for luncheon or 
supper. 

Cheese Croquettes: Mix 1 cup grated 
cheese with 1 cup sifted bread crumbs, 
add 1 tablespoon onion juice, % teaspoon 
dry mustard, a little salt and 1 teaspoon 
parsley. Mix thoroughly with 2 eggs, then 
mold into tiny balls. Dip in egg slightly 
beaten, then in cracker crumbs, and fry 
a delicate brown in deep fat. -These are 
nice for luncheon served with cress or let- 
tuce salad, 

Cheese Ramequins: Put 1 tablespoon but- 
ter and % cup water into a saucepan. When 
it boils, add % cup flour, % teaspoon each 
of salt and paprika and 3 tablespoons Edam 
cheese grated. Let it cook 10 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally, and turn into a pan. Beat 
in, one at a time, 2 eggs. Put the paste 
on a well-buttered baking sheet, shaping 
it into flat circular pieces about an inch in 
diameter. Place three or four cheese dice 
on each, and bake 15 minutes in a hot oven. 
Serve hot. 

Cheese Sandwiches: An excellent sand- 
wich calls for equal parts of grated cheese 
and celery. Mix with a little mayonnaise 
or with a few spoonfuls of oil and vinegar 
mixed. Spread on thin slices of bread. 

Another dainty filling is % cup grated 
cheese, 2 tablespoons whipped cream and 
6 stoned olives chopped fine. This is nice 
with rye bread. 


Frozen Cheese—This dainty with a cress 
salad is an ideal course for a luncheon. 
With it serve thin slices of Graham bread. 
Grate sufficient cheese to form a cupful. 
Whip % pt cream to a solid froth, add 
gradually 4 pt aspic rendered partly liquid, 
and the cheese. Beat well, then add % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon,paprika and a tiny 
pinch of dry mustard. Mix all together, 
turn into a small cylinder mold (half-pound 
baking powder cans will do), cover, and 
bury in equal parts of ice and salt. Alow 
to remain two hours., When ready to serve, 
cut in slices and arrange about a lettuce or 
eress salad. The frozen cheese is excellent 
for sandwiches also. Cut in thin slices, and 
lay between slices of brown bread, thef 
cut in narrow strips.—[E. M. Lucas. 


A New Hampshire Baking List—As sev- 
eral have sent in baking lists, perhaps you 
would like one from southern New Hamp- 
shire. My family averaged about six per- 
sons for the whole year, five adults and 
one child. My husband was sick a month 
or more and did not eat much during that 
time, but the following is the record for a 
year: Loaves of wheat bread 346, 48 loaves 
brown bread, 609 Parker House rolls, 581 
pies, 2250 doughnuts, 79 loaves of cake, 105 
puddings. Cookies, graham rolls and muf- 
fins I kept no account of.—[Mrs E. J. F. 


Escalloped Oysters—Wash 2 qts oysters, 
pound very fine 8 soft crackers, or grate a 
stale loaf of bread. Butter a deep dish, 
sprinkle in a layer of crumbs, then a layer 
of oysters, a little pepper, salt, and bits of 
butter, another layer of crumbs, another 
of oysters, then season as before, and-so on 
until the dish is nearly filled. Turn over 
all a small cup of strained oyster liquor, 
strewing bread crumbs and bits of butter 
on top. Bake 40 minutes, Very nice. 


Raised Biscuit—When baking bread, 
save out a generous lump of dough, roll out 
thin, spread with butter (or part butter and 
part meat drippings). Cut out with biscuit 
cutter. Knead slightly to form a round 
biscuit, prick with a fork. When light, 
bake in a quick oven. Some like a little 
sugar added with the butter. 


Layer Cake—This is a cheap and very 
nice cake for patty tins and layer cake. 
Take 1 cup of sugar, one heaping cup of 
flour, 3 eggs, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, 1 large iron spoonful of butter 
(melted), 2 iron spoonfuls of sweet milk. 


Boiled Frosting for Cake—Take 4 table- 
spoons hot water, 1 cup granulated sugar; 
let boil together until brittle. Add to the 
white of one egg well beaten and apply to 
the cake. 


Mock Indian Pudding—One cup mo- 
lasses, 1 qt sweet milk, 1 large cup bread 
crumbs, cinnamon and salt. Bake slowly 
three hours, and stir very often.—[A. C. S. 





Gets there 
just the 
same. 


In the beginning Rural 

carriers were allowed to 

sell boxes to pairons. So 

many of them fell in love 

with the “Bond” other 

makers became jealous, and 

carriers were ruled off. Then 

postmasters had the same experi- 

ence, met the same fate, and now 

we have committees selected by 

patrons. These committees usually are unanimous for 

‘Unele Sam’s Favorite,’’ as ite fame has spread over 
the land. Write us, 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 


RUPTURE CURED 


© This is the only Elastic Truss 
made under Patents and Trade 
Mark issued by United States 
Government. 

Two New Patents just 
issued. This Truss is worn 
NIGHT and DAY with com- 
fort and is warranted to hold 
the worst case of Rupture 

steadily during the most laborious exercise. The front 
piece fitted with new patented Wire Frame Brace, 
controlling pressure of pad. Pad can be made harder 
or softer by turning a single screw. Perfect Adjustability. 
Perfect Comfort. Hadi Send for full descrip- 
tion and instructions for self measurement. Dept. D. 
AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 
THE BARON DE HIRSCH AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


The members of the graduating class, young men 
between seventeen and nineteen years of age, are ready 
for positions. For particulars, apply to 


Supt., H. L. SABSOVICH, Woodbine, N. J. 


Fumigation Methods 
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Formerly State Entomologist ef Maryland. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE and timely work on cheap 
and effective means of destroying insect pests and other 


vermin in various places. This work is the outcome of 
practical tests made by the author, together with the 
experience of others, is one of the most important books 
published this season, and is much needed at this time. 
It will be of particular interest to 


FRUIT GROWERS: AND NURSEKYMEN, owing to 
the widespread prevalence of the notorious San Jose 
scale. Hydrocyanic acid gas is the only practical remedy 
for the destruction of this pest and is being used more 
extensively than ever before by nurserymen and fruit 
growers. The perfection of the apparatus for fumigating 
young orchard trees is outline@ in this work. The 
methods can be easily applied in orchards and nurseries 
for many dangerous pests at very small cost. The writer 
is considered the best authority on this subject in this 
country, i 


GARDENERS AND FLORISTS have found that 
vegetables and flowers cannot be grown under glass with- 
out frequent fumigation for the destruction of insect 
pests. Hydrocyanic acid gas has solved this problem. 
The methods of procedure are fully described and every 
detail is given for generating and applying the gas. 


MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS have been looking 
forward to the publication of this work, as hydrocyanic 
acid gas has been found one of the most important ma- 
terials for clearing mills and warehouses of insects. The 
subject of carbon bisulphid for fumigating mills and 
elevators containing grain in storage is also thoroughly 
considered. .To this trade the work is indispensable and 
transportation companies have found it of great value for 
the fumigation of cars, ships and other inclosures in- 
fested with vermin. 


FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY have here fully de- 
scribed a simple, easy remedy for gophers, prairie dogs, 
squirrels and other animals in the ground, and rats and 
mice in any enclosure. 


COLLEGE AND STATION WOKKERS will find it 
an up-to-date reference work on this subject. It is com- 
plete in every respect and is the only work of the kind 
ever published. It is written in a popular non-technical 
style, profusely illustrated, handsomely bound, covering 
250 pages; price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New. York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, 
of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete 2) er titer nei 


<OMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 














An “Ides of March’ Party. 


KATHARINE A. CHANDLER; 





Around the ides or th of- March is a Gt 
time to have a rollicking party for the chil- 
dren. Nothing could be better than a candy 
pull. While the candy is cooking, let them 
play such active games as “Puss in the 
Corner,” “Blind Man’s Buff,” and “Hunt 
the Thimble.” After. the pull, have light re- 
freshments, among them ‘“marchpane,” 
sweet cookies made of whole wheat flour 
and containing chopped almonds, From a 
tinner’s, cookie forms in the shape of a rab- 
bit can be obtained, and the marchpane cut 
to represemt the ‘ ‘mad March hare.” Have 
someone read that delightful chapter of 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ that deals with the 
March hare. It would not be amisg to have 
an igteresting account of the ides of March, 
and what it meant to, the ancients, 


a alilieaie ion 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





For our March contest we shal}. give tie 
usual number of puzzles, with 15, prizes. for the 
15. mest perfect lists of answers. - The first 
prize will be $2 in cash, and the other 4 will 
be good ones. As before, the contest will be 
governed by the following: simple ; 

RULES. 

No two s of answers will be allowed from 

ba coe eee 

@ two answers wilh be allowed to the same 
quelee tan is, you must not say the an- 
swer is t that, for if you do, the anawer 
to the quest we be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled Word W throw out the answer 
in Ww it dB, 

All answers may be sent in together 16 da 
after the receipt of the last paper in Mar 
This wil save you going to the posto 
so often with your answers, and will Ne 
-you more time to work out the question. 
Address all answers to the Puzzle Hditor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published. each week, but only for the 
most complete set of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

Webster's International dictionary will be 
authority in this menth’s puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT as? MARCH. 


Half Square.—[K. B. W., 


t A host; 2, to make dear; 3, Md decorate; 4, 


a Roman emperor; 5, a boy’s nickname; 6, ter- 
mination of many words; 7, a letter. 
2. Charade—[E, G. G., Kan. 


My first,is a title, my second is. smaller, and 

[ yack has no name 

ram. (one word)—[E. B. P., Eda. 

COD URN SECRET. 
4, Drop Lettan“siere J. W: §S., Mass. 
—A—A—H—B-—A 

5. Diamond.—[C. “B. H., Ind. 

1, A letter; 2, difficulty; 3, scareer; 4, harm- 
for 5, to suit; 6, the track of a wheel; 7, a 
etter, 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES. 


1. Doves, ovole, vocal, elate, soles. 2. Dis- 
ecard, impale, spale, calm, ale, re, d. 3. Insur- 
mountability. 4..Verge, etern, remit, gripe, 
enter. 5. Deal, dale, lead, lade. 6. George 
Eliot. 7. Wheat, heat, eat, at. 8 Cab, carat, 
arise, basin, ten. 9. Feldspathose. 10. Veloci- 
meter. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER, 


Cc. W. Jenks, Mass; Henry Duane, N Y; Miss 
Ellen Rockwell, Ct; A. W. Brownell, RI; B 
S. Jameson, Mass; Edith J. Baker, Mass;-S. B. 
Doolittle, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears,. Mass; Mrs 
Alice Wells, Mich; J. H. Briggs, Law 2 Mul- 
lins, Mo; Mrs 8S. I. Munson, Ct; Mrs A. Tix- 
rell,; Mass; Btha H. Clark, Mass; A. rt Mc- 
Lean, S. 

ST ed 


There's Time for All This. 


WILL P- SNYDER- 


There’s room on my knee for my baby boy, 
There’s room in my hands for his book; 

There’s room in my ears for his merry laugh, 
There’s room in my eyes for his look. 


There’s room on my 
kiss, 
There's room ’round my neck for his arms; 
There’s room in my heart for his own dear 


cheek for his sounding 


self, 
With his baby love and his charms. 


There's time.in my day to kiss every hurt, 
There’s time to wipe off every tear; 
TReney time in my day a rude splinter to 


raw 
There's time to becalm every fear. 

There’s timé in my day a story rad teh, 
There’s time to repair an ol 


There's time in my day a good Ethics to be,— 
There’s.jime for all be for my boy! 





Puff Oake—Three eggs, 2% cups’ sugar, 
piece’ of butter the size of an egg, 1 cup 
sweet milk, 3 cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, Salt, and flavor to taste.—[G. I. Cc. 
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WHY MEN GROW WEAK, 








[39] 








Dr. Greene’s Nervura. Makes Man 


383 








Healthy, Strong, Vigorous, Powerful, 





"Tis indeed the page which kille, It ig not work which majares, it 
work, worry, confinement, ever-taxing the a. strain nerve 
or ebility, which breaks dowa the bh 


the nerves, e 


austs the body. You become weak, nervous, restless, or br 


have dizziness, bad- -feelimg head and unsteady and trembling nerves, strange 


sensations, a - ef anxiety, gloom, and discouragement; you are & 


kidmey- and liver complaint, constipation, rheumatism—and fin: 


and wake tired and unrefreshed ; appetite and digestion fail, and you have 
finally. 


arena heart failure, paralysis, insanity—death. 




















Obviously something which 
rebuild the shattered 


dragzist, Charies 
Eggleston, Esg,, 329 Park Ave, 
Wercester, Mass., says: 


y,curtomnars to hogrty =“ taking only one-half I began to feel 
slept. sauaraimoals all x , and my appa was ee splendid. After taki 
tay and had no distress. My nerves 


comp] eae cured of all m troubles. Out 
~ a Boing compl S ba ‘blood ae remedy, and 
recommend 


ob e 
have the he mate suifering made well and strong, I heartily. mee to, 
sig, and especialy to peagle whe are the same as 1 was, nervous 
pepsia and indigestion, and suffering from not being able to sleep et at 





Especially do men grow weak in spring from the change of season, and 
ies, 


every one neéds a spring medicine and should take this best o age: 


‘Now, what is the remedy? 
will 


store tone and vitality. tothe 


blood, braim, and nerves, and 
strengthen and invigorate all the 
organs of body. There is 
nothing else wn which will 
so completely and —— oo as 
. Grveene’s exware i e 
remedy, that gran of medic es, 
which is sation on health of the 
ple, recognized at the present day 
oo ter remedy of the world. 
The well-known Ww. 








Dy. Greene’s Nervura bleed and nerve remedy. It is not a poten sdicine, 
pa) the  prenarption of a famous physician, and is therefore exactly adapted to 

has standing behind it the most famous and suc specialist in 
ps nervous, Chronic, or lingering diseases, Dr. Greene, 102 h Avenue, 


New York City, and an added value and assurance of cure is given to this wonder- 

















ful rent beeause the Doctor can be consulted, without charge, about your 
cage, pers yee by xenag $6 bom 
eatates 4 eunee wir k. ¥ou 
j Q fsa pentane et 3 i Be gine, 
Trial box LED FREE. en OOK, 
Br.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 9 | agers Wie ison, Slee 





A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
—_—_—_—_— 


‘| THE LATEST AND. 
BEST IN COOKERY 
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BY 
MAIL 


‘TAUGHT 





| When ‘Writing on Adeettinnen tt Sure to Mention 
WHERE YQ SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT, 
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Under the personal supervision.of the Principal of the NEW BXGLAND CooKING 8¢ ScHOOL. This 


brings to every home an opportunity to get the full benefit of the remarkab) 
now conducted at this famous institution. Two courses, Plain and <Avanaae 
from the regular lessons, object teaching, practical work and demonstrations as given 


clagses. 
Address a Postal te Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mass., 


writing on back: 
this journal),” 
Or send l0c to same address an 
azine Good 4 pooping, an. br? cost, if ¥6 2 agn %. to 
ou can get the en course free o t u don’t wi K it. 
is being done to bring the bauefits of the co eapo den o6 dghavned 2 yey is Newt 
of Cookery and Doméstic Science bethany pe Ror ited is one of 
ful departments of this growing imatitutio: 


and sign your name, posiamice and state. 


at work 
ooker adariee 


“Send particulars of your Cookery, taught by “mail, as advertised in (mention 
receive free lesson No. 1 complete, also a copy of the ~~ 





















‘Tillage Makes The Big Strawberries. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Only by constant work and perfect cultiva- 
tron can you 
strawberries that bring top prices. 


t to market: with the:kind of 
Our ‘‘Planet Jr.” 


Twelve Tooth Harrow Cultivator and Pulverizer is 
made to cultivate strawberries, and it does the work 


better than anything else ever built. 


This tool is also 


a splendid thing for cultivating all garden crops requiring fine tilth, 
The handy levers adjust width and depth instantly. We will gladly 


send you one of our new catalogues for 1902. 
line, and is profusely illustrated. 


It describes our full 
Tells about the Seed Drills, 


Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two-Horse Culti- 
vators, Sugar Beet Seeders, Cultivators, etc. Write at once. We 
print hundreds of thousands of Catalogues, but they go fast. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107-E, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award. ~ 




















‘ 


ulverizing Harrow 


Clod Crusher and Leveler 


A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Wield, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, Peas, Beans, 





Suear Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


¥¢ should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of the operator. It should at the same time drop er 
drill all kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 
or lumpy, pulverized hen manure and other 
home made fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 

per acre. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Columbus, Louisville, Kansas 

City, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, etc, 


$3 TO 131-2 Feer 
The best pulver- 
. izer — cheapest 


Riding Harrow 


= = = also make walk- 


ing Acmes. The crushes, cuts, pulverizes, turns and levelsall soils for 

all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—in ible. 
Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,”’ by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 

DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR.; MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 





EASILY 
ADJUSTED. 


EASY TO 
HANDLE. 


THE ECLIPSE 


CORN PLANTER AND 
FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


Goes all this in the most perfect manner. Drops 

geed from 6 to 45 inches apart. Will distribute from 

to 450 lbs. of fertilizer per acre. They arestrong- 

built of good material and will last indefinitely, 
Write for free catalogue, circulars, &c. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. GOc, 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


enemas 

















THE IMPROVED 


Kemp Manure 


, IF | HAD NOT 
Spreader 
than any other machine that can be em- 


SCALES - 


of my ownI would buy an 


800 Ib. 


17 X 25 PLATFORM SCALE, 
ON WHEELS. 
With cast steel pivots, 


carefully tempered for 


$8.00 


JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 
Address Box9 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


NEAR GT a 


STEEL ROOFIN 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. 
The best Rooling, Siding or Ceiling you cana 
use. Noexperience necessary to lay it. 
An ordinary hammer or hatchet the 
only tools you need. We furnish free 
with each order sufficient paint and 
nails. Comes either flat, corrugated or 
Delivered free of 


500 MILES OF FROST FENCE phys A following prices 


TO ALL POINTS IN 
INDIANA, ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 
WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
OHIO, IOWA, WEST MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, 
VIRGINIA, MISSOURI, MINNESOTA, 
Per Square, $2.35. Per Square, $2.50. 
Prices on other States on application. 
A square means 100 square feet. Write for free 
catalogue No. 25, 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 


Te 
‘Ljow Many Apples 
rrel of 


does it take tomake 


Ky me 


will say 1 about better results 
ve more hard labor, more time, more money and bring abou’ tis the only thing that cam exc ive 


ployed on the farm. Ittrebles the value of even a small amount of manure. - 
dress wheat in the spring, meadow lands, pastures, etc. Can be-hauled onto any land easily and withoutinjury to 
as wheels have broad tires. Can be turned on the ground it stands on, as front wheels turn entirely under. Itis strong and 
durably made of good material and with ordinary care will lastindefinitely. Greatly improved for 1902. Send for new ik 
lustrated catalogue and “How to Grow Big Crops"’—Free. ' 

Remember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is made by us. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Cultivation is swiftest, surest, easiest, cheapest, with 


IRON AGE IMPLEMENTS 


You need them every day from April to Oc- 
tober. A full line for every need. Wri 
for the new Iron Age Book (FREE) 
and learn how to save in every 
direction. 


BATEMAN MFC. 
co 














’ DOLLARS OR DIMES | 


Which Do You Prefer? 


Constructed along the lines of the Penn. R. R. Co., 
within the past four years. Their orders so far this year 
exceed those of former years. They know a good thing 
and use it. Catalogues free. 

THE FROST WIRE FENCE CoO., Cleveland, O. 








It is but slight exaggeration to say 


SUCCESS cioc WEEDER 


and through preparation of the soil before planting 


crops, will cause your farm to produce dollars where Ranch or Farm stock, stay in PAGE enclosures. 
you are now getting dimes. If you are satisfied with HYDRAULIC 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
di all efer dollars. . . 
CAUTT S The at tooth In “our Weeder is pat- 8 Main St. Mt, Gilead, 


ented. All other flat tooth weeders are infringe- 
FACTORY TO FARM SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 


ments on our patent. Selling or using them is unsafe. 
We now have suit pending in United States Court 
at wholesale prices. The best fénce on r ; 
earth. Catalogue FREE. will confer @ favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 


t Keystone Farm Machine Co. of York, Pa. 
k your dealer for SuccessAnti-Clog Weeder 
— ., tisement in this journal. 


OLEO or BUTTER? 








and insist on having it. If he will not get it for you we 
will sell you one. Full h.formation for asking, 
HALLOCK WEEDER CO, York, Pa. 




















